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First Aid To Production 


It takes a whole lot of humidity to keep the spinning going good on dry, hot days. 


It takes a whole lot of humidity to keep kinky oe and broken warps out of the 
weaving when summer weather sets in. 


Bahnson Humidifiers meet the first essentials of humidifying efficiency in that they 
actually distribute the required amount of moisture evenly and thoroughly throughout the 
room—leaving no dry spots. 


Bahnson Humidifiers are the logical choice of manufacturers who wish to keep pro- 
duction up to standard,—in quality and quantity,—through the summer months. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Cylinders 
Doffers 


Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


-tep Hat 
Chains 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 
in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 
Our complete organization for service 
Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G.L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
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W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


THE LIFE 


—of your mill machinery depends upon 
the care you give it. Constant usage 
causes wear and decreases working 


A greater production of your 


mill depends upon perfectly running 
machines. Meeting troubles before it 
occurs minimizes machine defects. 


And our work is to 
find this trouble! 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 


V.-Pres. and Sec. 
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Longer Lived Bearings 
for Preparatory Machinery 


Hyatts on cards and 
line shafts pyramid 
power savings. Lint 
cannot harm them, 
for their housings 
are oil tight. 


Hyatt Line Sheft 
Bearings save 15% 
of your total power 
bill. 


REAT success with Hyatt 
Roller Bearings in spinning 
frames, twisters, looms and fin- 
ishing machinery first induced 
many mill owners to specify Hyatts 
for all their preparatory machinery. 
Substantial power savings, 
smoother operation, permanent 
freedom from bearing repairs and 
replacements, and greater general 
bearingsatisfactionaccompanyeach 
installation. 
Although a majority of Hyatt 


4 


applicationsare for new equipment, 
a great many mills have modern- 
ized their present machinery by 
applying Hyatt bearings in 
specially designed replacement 
housings. 

The long life of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings is guaranteed by an organ- 
ization that has specialized in this 
one product for 36 years. When you 
are ready to modernize your equip- 
ment—let Hyatt engineers make 
the recommendations. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark 
Worcester 


Detroit 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Oakland 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


{}PRODUCT OF GENERAL 
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UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


COTTON MACHINERY AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF THE 
POCASSET MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OFFERED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


No expense has been spared to keep the machinery and equipment of this mill in first-class running order. All engineers 


who have inspected it, have commented upon its excellent condition. 


shut down heat has been in all buildings and the machinery given proper care. 


Bale Breaker 


Howard & Bullough 46 in. Apron 6 ft. long, Tin 
Hopper. 
Waste Machine Kitson—Two Section Type W 


24. 

Pickers 
40 in. Howard & Bullough Breaker Pickers, 1 
beater Auto feed. 
86 in, Potter & Atherton Breaker Pickers, 1 
beater. 
40 in. Howard & Bullough Intermediate Pickers 
86 in. Potter & Atherton Intermediate Pickers. 
40 in. Howard &Bullough Finisher Pickers, 1 
beater. 
26 in. Potter & Atherton Finisher Pickers. 
Howard & Bullough Automatic feed with 7 


openings. 

Cards 
Howard & Bullough Revolving 
in.- 12 in. coilers 26 in. Doffer. 
Howard & Bullough Revolving Flat Cards 40 
in.-12 in. coillers 26 in. Doffer. 
Howard & Bullough Revolving Fiat Cards 40 
in.- 12 in. coilers 26 itn. Doffer. 
Howard & Bullough Revolving Fiat Cards 40 
in.-12 in. coilers 26 in. Doffer. 
Howard & Bullough Revolving Fiat Cards 40 
in.- 12 fn. coilers 26 in. Doffer. ; 
Whitin Revolving Flat Cards 40 in.-12 in. coil- 
ers 27 in. Doffer. 
Whitin Revolving Flat Cards 40 in.-12 in. coil- 
ers 27 in. Doffer. 
Saco Pettee Revolving Flat Cards 40 in.-i12 im. 
collers 24 in. Doffer. 
Mason Revolving Flat Card 40 in.-12 in. 
ers 27 in. Doffer. 
Vacuum Stripping System, (Cook), capacity of 
160 Cards, complete with Receivers and Hose. 


Drawing 
Heads Howard & Bullough. 4 del. each § del. 
12 in. bal. 10 in. coilers. Electric Stop Motion. 
Heads Howard & Bullough, 6 del. each 30 del 
12 in. bal. 10 in. coilers. Electric Stop Motion. 


Slubbers 
Howard & Bullough — 72 spindles each 12x 6 
with hank counters. 


Intermediates 
Howard & Bullough 10x5 — 96 Spindles Bach 
6% in. Gauge. 
Howard & Bullough 10 x5 — 108 Spindles Pach 
7 in. Gauge. 


Fiat Cards 40 


colil- 


Fine Speeders 
Howard & Bullough & x 4—144 Spindles Wach 
Howard & Bullough 7 x 3%—176 Spindles Fach 
Howard & Bullough 7 x 3%4%—168 Spindles Hach 


poolers 
Saco-Lowell 108 spindles each, 4% gauge. Band 


Driven 

Draper 100 spindles each, 4% gauge. Band 
Driven. 

Easton-Burnham 120 spindles each, 4% gauge, 
Band Driven. 

Baston-Burnham 80 spindles each, 4% gauge, 
Band Driven. 

Easton-Burnham 60 spindles each, 4% gauge. 


Band Driven. 


Slashers 
Lowell 2 cylinders, 56x84 front. 
copper rolls, 7 beam creel. 
Howard & Bullough 2 cylinders, 56x84 front, 
56x60 back, 2 copper rolls, 7 beam creel 
Sets Iron Hoods, 1 over each 84 in. 
and 1 over each size chest, and 2 B. F 
vant steel fans, Style 60, No. 782. 
Size Kettles 160 gal. each with agitators. 


Warpers 
Draper 54 in. wide, drop wire stop motion, 
adjustable combs, 456 spool creels. 
Hopedale 54 in. wide, drop wire stop motion, 
adjustable combs, 456 spool creels. 


Drawing-in Machines 
Barber-Colman 
Style 2 T 5 Bank No. 295. 
Style 2 Q 56 Bank No. 380. 
Banding Machines 


Bros. 14 ft. long 12 In. wide at carriage 


56x60 back, 2 


cylinder, 
Stuarte- 


Cole 
base. 


Apply to POCASSET MFG. CO., 


DD 


Trimmers 
Woonsocket 48 in. with back beam rack and 
overhead roll cloth. 
Woonsocket 60 in. with back beam rack and 


overhead roll cloth. 
Woonsocket 45 in. with back beam rack and 
overhead roll cloth. 


Folders 


J. BD. Elliot 42 in. One Yard Fold adjustable. 
J. D. Elliot 47 in. One Yard Fold adjustable 
JI. Eliiot 54 in. One Yard Fold adjustable. 


Sewing, Rolling and Measuring Machines 


Dinsmore 48 in 
(Power). 
Curtis & Marble 48 in. Hand Operated. 


Baling Presses 


Bushnell No. 402, 30 in. x60 in., 72 In. opening, 
Heavy knuckle joint. 
Lowell Hydraulic with plunger pump. 


with dial counter attachment 


Nappers 
Grosselin-Fils, 105 in. single acting 14 Rolls— 
2 3-16 tn. dia. with steam cylinder suction 
vents at base of machine. 

Power Equipment 

Engines 
Greene, cross compound 26 in. x 48 in. x 66 in. 
stroke, 1500 H. P. 80% RPM. 
Rice Sargent, cross compound 26 in. x 52 in. 
x 60 in. stroke, 1500 H. P. 62% RPM 
Valley Iron Works, horizontal. single cylinder, 


9 in. x 10 in. stroke, 35 H. P. 325 RPM 
Atiantic Machine Works. single cylinder. verti- 
cal 5 in. x 6 in. stroke. 10 H. P. 250 RPM. 
Buckley Jet Condenser 20 feet. 

Buckley Jet Condenser 30 feet. 


Boilers 


Aultman-Tavylor, water tube. steam drum 42 in. 
dia. x 23 ft. Gin., 162 tubes, 4 in. dia. 350 H. P. 
Horizontal. Hand Fired. Smoke Flue 5 ft. x 8 
ft. x 124 ft. sheet metal. 


Pumps 


Warren Steam Pump Co., duplex, 
direct acting 10 in x 10 in. x 12 in. 
I. B. Davis & Son, duplex, vertical, gear driv- 
en, 8 in. x 8 in. with counter shaft. 

Warren Steam Pump Co., duplex, horizontal, 
direct acting 4% in. x 4 in. x 4 In. 

Deane, horizontal, single, direct acting 12 in. x 


14 in. x 8 in. 

Trap, steam, 1% in. (Crane) tilting. 
Trap, steam, 1! in. (General Fire) tilting 
Trap, steam, 18 x 24, (Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond). 

Trap, steam No. 6 Model D. (V. B. Anderson). 
Feed water heaters, 42 in. dia. x 10 ft., lagged 
steel shell. 

Feed water heater. 40 in. dia. x 10 ft.. lagged. 
steel shell. 

Cameron Steam Pump Co., single horizontal, 
direct acting 5 in. x 5 in. x 8 in 

Damper Regulator. (Locke Regulator Co.) 
Steam Regulator, 18 in. x 32 in., (Warren Steam 
Pump Co.) 

Steam Indicator (Crosby). 

Pressure Gauge Recorder (Bristol) 

Oil Pump, 1% in x 4 in., vertical. 

Oil Feeding System (Sterling Lubricator Co.) 
Receiver, steam, 40 in., x 10 ft., steel shell. 
Receiver, steam, 32 in. x 5 ft., steel shell. 
Inspirators 3 in. Pipe (Hancock). 


Generators 


Sprague BPlectric Co., D.C. type D, 42% KW. 
340 amp., 125 volts, 950 RPM. Belt Driven. 
Commercial Plectric Co., D.C., 240 amp., 125 
volts, 760 RPM. Belt Driven. 
General Electric Co., D.C. type C.L. class 6-75- 
560. form B, 660 amp., 125 volts. 550 RPM. 
With counter shaft. Belt driven. 

Fort Wayne, Motor Generator Set, type MCC, 
form D,. 110 volts, 2.25 amp. 1700 RPM., Genera- 
tar type MCC, form D, 35 volts. 3 amp. Belt 
driven. with counter shaft. 


horizontal, 


Even during the short period 


t the mill has been 


1 F. J. Hoxie, Swithchboard, late, (3 panels) 8 ft. 
x 5 ft. with 3 Weston volt meters, 120 volt, 1 
Weston ammeter 400 amp., 1 Weston ammeter 
300 amp., 1 Weston ammeter 800 amp., 3 
rheostats, 3 switches D. P. D. T., 8 switches 
&. D. T. 

Drinking Water System 
Audifren Machine Company drinking water 
system cooled and pumped with Audifren Sing- 
run System, complete with 22. bubblers. 
Bobbin Stripping Machine 
1 Roving bobbin stripping machine, single head. 
Bobbin Winder 

1 Bobbin winder, 9 spindles, 5 in. gauge, 18 Hori- 

zontal bobbin spindles. 


Bobbin Reamer 


1 Bobbin Reamer, countershaft attached to 
wooden stand 24 in. x 18 in. x 30 in. high. 
Motors 
1 Motor, D. Cc. 10 H. P., 8 amp., 110 volt, 950 


RPM Phoenix Electric Co. Starting Rheostat, 
type S. A., form P. 1, 10 H. P., 110 volts. 


General Electric Co. 
1 Motor, D. <., 10 H. P., 74.5 amp., 115 volts, 650 
RPM Complete with type 8S. A. form P. 1 


Starting Rheostat. General Blectric Co. 
Complete Stock of Supplies: 

Pobbins, Spool, Skewers, Heddles. Reeds and 
Harnesses, Warper Beams, Oil Cabinets, Shuttles, 
Lap Rods, Metal Safety Guards, Belting, Shafting, 
Pulleys, Hangers, Roving Cans 10 In. and 12 in., 
Trucks Wooden and Sheet Metal. 

Repair parts for Card, Spinning, 
Weaving Equipment. 

Machine Shop 
Rand Saw 26 in., with 2 ft. x 8 ft. iron table. 
Engine lathe, 16 in. x 6 ft. countershaft and back 
rest ,change gear complete to cut threads from 
3 to 25 pitch. 
(Chucking lathe, 24 in. x 6 ft., 36 in. between head 
and tail stock with drill rest. 
Engine lathe, 26 in. x 12 ft., 7 ft. 6 in. between 
centers with countershaft and back wrest, 
change gears complete to cut threads from 1 to 


10 pitch. 
Engine lathe, 14 in. x 8 ft., 5 ft. 6 in. between 
countershaft and back rest, change 


Spooling and 


centers, 
gears to cut thread from 4 to 30 pitch. Putnam 
Machine Co. 

Engine lathe, 20 in. x 11 ft., 6 ft. 6 In. between 
centers, countershaft and back rest, change 
gears to cut thread from 2 to 12 pitch. Thomas 
and Co, 

Speed lathe, 12 in. x 4 ft., 36 in. between centers, 
countershaft complete. Putnam Machine Co. 
Fiat turret lathe, 24 in. x 2 ft. x 9 ft. with cross 
slide equipped for bar stock. Jones & Lamson 

Machine Co. 

cures lathe, 24 in—24 ft. between centers, chain 

rive. 

Double end emery wheel stand with 2 wheels and 
countershaft. Wheels, 18 in. diameter, 12 in. 
face 1 in. hole. 

Horizontal Universal milling machine No. 8 count- 
ershaft, Indian Head and Vise. Brainard Mill- 
ing Machine Co. 

Bolt cutting machine No. 1 with countershaft, Dies 
to cut from % in. to 1% in. bolts. Putnam Ma- 
chine Co. 

Upright drill—16 in. table, countershaft complete. 

Centering machine and counter complete. Will take 
stock from % in. to 8 in. 

Grindstone—6 in. face, 36 in, diameter, 1% in. sq. 
hele and stand for same. 

Combination upright drill and slotter, 26 in. table, 
countershaft complete. 

Planer, 24 in. x 7 ft. platen. Putnam Machine Co. 

Pipe threading machine and dies to cut from 1 in. 
to 6 in. Curtis and Curtis. 

Duplex power hack saw, 3 in. stoke, direct drive. 

Sensitive drill, 8 in. table, 12 in. head, counter- 
shaft. 

Wood boring machine, wood frame, 6 in. lift, will 

take any size bit % to 1 in. 

Circular saw—1l4 in., with 3 ft. x 4 ft. adjustable 
bench. 8. A. Woods. 

Wood turning lathe—20 in. swing, 9 ft., between 
centers, wood frame. 

6 in. Pipe cutting machine. Forbe Co. 

1 Anvil, 176 Yds. 

1 Anvil, 250 Ths. 


1 Forge 4 ft. x 2% ft. frre pan, tin canopy, with 
12 in. flue pipe. 


Fall River, Mass. 
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Timken Bearings 


for the Medart Line 


Adoption by Medart is the latest evidence of the 
high position of Timken Bearings in the power 
transmission field. Medart now provides the ex- 
treme economy and endurance of Timken friction 
elimination, Timken extra load area, and Timken 
self-contained thrust capacity. 


Power and lubricant are saved. Shafts take no 
moving contact. Compact, perfectly enclosed 
housings are assured. Indeed every factor of wear 
is cancelled by Timken tapered construction, 
Timken-made electric steel, and Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS. 


Insurance against shutdown, as well as operating 
and maintenance savings, make it immediately 
advisable to consider modern, permanently wear- 
proof Timken-equipped power transmission. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


Technical information regarding bearing sizes and mountings is obtainable from the 

Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales Company's Branches located in the following 

cities: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 

Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, 

New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Toronto, Winnipeg 


Tapered 
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She (hain 


RAW 
| MATERIALS 


An unbroken chain from raw 
materialtoconsumer. Withevery 
process, as well as the distribu- 
tion under our direct supervision, 
we offer you a Rayon service as 
dependable as it is complete. 


CONSUMERS ~ 
| 
Single and converted 


COMMERCIAL: FIBRE Co. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 7171 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


T. E. Hatch Company, inc., Boston, Maes. Cosby and Thomas, Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
John G. Motz, Philadelphia, Penn. Comme-cial Trading Corporation. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Wallace A. Parr, Los Angeles, Cal. National Yarn and Processing Co., Chicago, iit. 
SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: ; 


ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 
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CCOUNTING stands high among 
professions and you would nat- 
urally expect to see a _ dignified 
scholarly trained man address you 


on an accounting subject. Instead 
you are confronted with a “black 
shirt and overall practical manu- 


facturer” who has associated him- 
Self with one of the largest and 
oldest firms of certified public ac- 
countants in the South. 

My accounting associates; Geo. G. 


Scott and Frederick Moore, have 
been preparing audits for cotton 


mills for years, and they knew and 
have always known that a semi- 
annual or annual audit was only a 
matter of recorded past history, and 
fhe costs per pound on yarns and 
fabrics that they worked out were 
very misleading and of no value at 
the moment. Yet in attempting to 
devise a distinctive cost system, 
they had reached a certain barrier 
that they eould not cross without 
the aid of a practical manufacturer. 
When I recognized that their basis 
and praetice of theory was right, we 
jomed forces, and my mission today 
is to tell you the result of our study 
and work. 

The cost of an article is the ex- 
penditure of the dollars and cents 
necessary to make that article, no 
more, no less. 


Based on this fact, the word 
“standard” has been used in connec- 
tion with various cost systems, bul 
fo my mind, the word “standard” 
has no right in the picture. A 
Standard for Mr. A and his mill 
could not possibly be a standard for 
Mr. B’s mill. They might be making 
a like fabric, but the physical set- 
ting and manufacturing conditions 
surrounding the two mills eould be 
far apart. 

Permit me then to replace the 
word “standard” with that of “nor- 
mal.” Normal conditions, normal 
productions, and normal costs, sel 
up after a study has been made of 
each individual unit and its normal 
determined. Not what the mill 
across the street may be doing, not 


the established normal basis of a 
mill in some other State. but the 


normal conditions of your own par- 
ticular mill as your basis. 

Cost systems today arrive at a cos! 
per pound or per yard and stop 
right there. We show not only the 
Cost per pound but also show your 
normal basis on which you should 
Operate and the reason why your 


"With Geo. G. Scott, Charlotte. 


Textile Cost Accounting 


Address by Frank Gurry* before Texas Textile Association. 


normal and actual cost show.a va- 
riation. Further, we show the par- 
ticular unit or units of machinery 
throughout the mill where these 
variations are active. We show that 
a loss in production below normal 
must represent idle machinery and 
for the first time in the history of 
cost accounting we transpose idle 
machinery into dollars and cents 
losses. 

Two thousand years ago an old 
be-whiskered philosopher made this 
statement: “He is not only idle who 
is not employed, but he also is idle 
who might be better employed.” 

We subdivide idle machinery into 
two classes, firs!, the machinery 
that did not operate any part of the 
period considered, and second, that 
portion of machinery that is deter- 
mined to be idle by a measure of its 
sub-normal production. 


Both of these classes of machin- 
ery represent a cost of non-produc- 
tion or idleness, and insofar as over- 
head expenses are concerned do nof 
represent an overhead cost of the 
product actually obtained. 

It does not represent an overhead 
cost of the product actually obtain- 
ed for the obvious reason that the 
overhead cost of idle machinery 
does not directly or indirectly assis! 
in the production. While we must 
eventually consider this cost of 
idleness, as the cost of the product 
obtained for selling purposes, our 
first step from a manufacturing 
standpoint is to determine the ex- 
tent of the cost of this idleness in 
order that it may be reduced to a 
minimum. 


Having brought to light the cost 
of total idleness, together with the 
cost of a sub-normal production, the 
problem now becomes purely a man- 
ufacturing one in so far as applying 
corrective remedies is concerned. 

Cost methods as now employed 
having as their object that of ob- 
faining a cost strictly for selling 
purposes, merge together both nor- 
mal and abnormal costs without 
any distinction between them, and 
while developing thereby cost in- 
formation for the selling depart- 
ment, furnish no information or 
guide to those responsible for man- 
ufacturing results. We a'‘so show 
the over and under expenditure of 
payroll money and the place or 
places in the mill where this ex- 
penditure occurred, 


Pounds divided into dollars do not 
return a true cost per pound. 

Your entire mill is made up of 
various types of physical units of 
machinery, out of which § flow 
pounds, to be true, but the burden 
should be assessed first, by rate per 
machine, spindle, or loom, and from 
that point comes the transposing of 
the per poundage cost. 

In arriving at the cost per pound 
it will be noted by an analysis of 
both the machinery which produced 
the pounds, and the money spent in 
producing such poundage, that it is 
divided into two classes: 

First, as to machinery: 

A. Machinery actually producing. 

B. Machinery not producing. 

C. Machinery only partially 
ducing. 

Second, as to dollars: 


pro- 


A. Dollars spent and required for 


production. 
B. Dollars expended on idle non- 
producing machinery. 


C. Dollars expended on machinery 


producing a sub-normal production. 

When we analyze this condition, 
our statement “that pounds divided 
into dollars do not give a true cost 
per pound” becomes clearer, be- 
cause if will be noted that on one 
hand, some machinery is not or is 
only partially producing the pounds 
obtaimed, and on the other hand, 
many of the dollars expended are 


not required or only partially re- 
quired to make the pounds ob- 
tained. 


This being a fact, to obtain a true 
cost of production, we must first 
take out of the cost, that cost which 
was not expended in securing pro- 
duction, but which was expended in 
maintaining idle machinery, or in 


operating machinery producing a 
sub-normal production. 
We have found by experience 


that the very process of doing this 
thing, obtains not only a continuous 
and true cost of production, but 
discloses at the same time the dol- 
lars and cents cost of abnormal con- 
ditions, and where and what caused 
these conditions to exist. 


We must remember as textile 
men that while accountants have 
told us that we must know how 


much we expended in labor, sup- 
plies, and overhead, to make a 
pound of goods, they have not told 
us the value of this information 
from a manufacturing standpoint. 


We know that even though we 
were able to measure the exact 
amount of labor, supplies and over- 
head expended in making a pound 
of goods, that this information 
would be of no practical value to us 
in so far as controlling these ex- 
penditures is concerned. 


It would be of no practical value 
for the reason that this information 
would not tell us how much excess 
money we expended in making the 
pounds of goods, nor how many 
more pounds of goods we should 
have made with the money we did 
spend, 


A separation between the normal 
and abnormal expenditures of dol- 
lars.in making production, and a 
distinction between a normal and 
sub-normal production of each unit 
in the mill, should be the first ob- 
jective of cost accounting in order 
lo determine the cost of abnormali- 
lies, both as to expenditures and 
production. 


The second objective of cost ac- 
counting should be to present these 
abnormalities in such a manner as 
lo aid those who are responsible for 
their existence to correct them. 

The third objective would be that 
of obtaining a normal fabric cost 
of each construction to which may 
he later added, at the discretion of 
the management who will be guided 
by market conditions, a portion of 
the abnormal costs so determined. 

If is my purpose today to talk to 
vou of the first two and most im- 
portant cost objective. Obtaining 
the third objective, that of a dis- 
linet yarn or fabric cost is simply 
applying the results obtained in the 
first two objectives. 

In presenting our informative 
eost system, I propose to go into de- 
tail of two departments only, name- 
ly carding and spinning. The bal- 
ance of the various units through- 
out the mill are handled inidenti- 
cally the same manner, and all that 
is necessary is for you to get a pic- 
ture in your mind of the plan of 
operation of our principles. 

I dislike to call our plan simply a 
cost. system for that does not do 
justice to the information that it 
presents or brings out, and we have 
given the whole the title of informa- 
tive cost system, 

We bring out information for the 
superintendent and his staff of over- 
seers. Information that some super- 
intendents will face with a sense of 
fear in their hearts, for they will 
dread to have their executive offi- 
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cers that such variations as out on a spirit of partnership be- 
shown are really happening in their tween the mill and the sales agents 
mill, would mutually inerease profits. 

ro such men let me say thal vou In setting up preduction dala, 
are behind the times and tha! you’ three distinet sets of figures are en- 
must wake up to the fact that this countered, namely, basic data, or 100 
is the day of “cards on the table, per cent, which we all know is an 
lets find the trouble. The super- ideal, never has and never can be 
infendent who faces his treasurer obtained. Normal production data, 
with the statement. “You-have the which is the production figure that 
books audited every year, now give we carefully estimated and agreed 
me a chance to have the mill audil- could be secured. and third. the ac- 
ed,’ will be the man whose present — tual 


Job 1s doubly secure and who will go 
mill game. 

information for 
can 
discuss manufacturing prob- 
lems with his operating superinten- 


far up the 


We 


gently 


bring out 
executive 


ladder in the 


whereby he 


production, expressed in 
pounds, and the per cen! of the ideal 
or 100 per cent basis. 

The figures shown are actual ones 
laken recently from a mill in which 
we set up this system. 


ihe 
intelli- 


dent. a result of which will bring In the chart shown herewith: 
‘hem ini” a closer bond of under- Block A. 
standing. Block A shows 100 per cent pro- 
We bring oul information tha duction data, actual pounds pro- 
will unable the treasurer to guide duced, and the actual per cent of 
and direct his sales agents and IT be- production of each hank roving im 
lieve that this point alone, if worked the card room. 
a | 2000 | 2250!.1.90 | 2230) 
| 1,61) 222 | 178 | | 337. 232 | 3,026 
00% nouns 55 (10. 641} 24. 329/18. 758 15-290 


100% PROO —POUNDS 


AcTva, PRODUCTION 


PReoouct es 


116.696 5,212) 4, 388) 1.422 | $,198| 4,352 | 46, 268) 
14,224 3,978 3,11 54.999! 6,943! 3.752! 38, 907. 
|85.20 |76.32 170.89 80.84 | 84.70 | |86.22 |82.15 


As a matter of convenience. and 
Lo allow ourselves to concentrate 


Our atfention on the 
volved, let us take the 4.20 hank rov- 
ing and follow it down through the 
various steps of the card room cost 
sheel. 

The 4.20 H. R. was alloted 1,611 
speeder spindles. 100 per cent pro- 
duction for 55 hours would be 10,364 
pounds per spindle. 100 per cent 
total pounds from 1,611 spindles 
would be 16,696 pounds. Actual pro- 
duction was 14,224 pounds or a fig- 
ure of 85.20 per cent production. 


principles in- 


Block B. 
(his block shows first the total 
spindles allocated to 420 H. R. (1611) 


Next we shuw 87 per cenit production 
for 55 hours or 9.01 pounds per spin- 
die and 14,526 total pounds. What 
is this 87 per cent and where did it 
come from? We all agreed when 
this mill was started that the speed- 
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per cent of 


224 pounds, or, « 
enee 
and normal. 


Block C—Actual 
14,224 pounds were actually pro- 
duced al the rate of 8.76 pounds per 


-pindle. 
Block D. 
You said you would 
per cent or 9.01 pounds per spindle 
and if you had done so, 
needed 14,224 pounds, then 
should have employed only 


spind'es 
duced the 14 
you 
duce an ounce 
have been 
chinery, 


and the 
overhead. 


the 


» of 4. 


per 
The actual production was only 14,- 
mn 4.20 H. A. 
of 302 pounds betweens actual! 


14,224~+-9.01) 
pounds. 
had 34 spindles that did not pro- 
H. R. for 
full 55 hours and might just as well 
covered 
on which you were paying 
out money for non-productive labor 
various items that total into 


20) 


up. 


cent 


Basis. 


to have pro- 
As a result 


Idle 


ers should and would produce 8/7 Continued on Page 12) 
ren | 9, +01 720.42721..449 |14.478 21.6416. 329 |13. 302. 
fh 526) 4.534 3.828 | 6,457 7.133 3,786 40,254 
14,224) | 3.978! 34223 | 5. 6,943 3,752 |38,007 
BELOW oF Asove SOUNDS 302 556 707, 456 19¢ 34 | 2 247 


| ACTUAL BASIS BASIS SORMAL LABOR COST 
8.769 4.20 14,224 9.017 1,577 014223 | 224.29 1169.27 |393.56 .02766 34 
2.10 | 3,978 | 17.928 | 3,978 | 20.427 194 14223 | 27.59. 23.33 | 50.92 | .02265 28 
| a an 2.00 3,12) | 22.449 | 145 | 14223 | 20.62 | 18.70 | 39.32 .01263 33 
+50 5.999 23.450 2250 5.999 | 14.478 414 014223 58.88 | 46.87 (105.75 | 01762 | 32 
| 6,943 | 20.602 1.90 | 6,943 | 21.166 328 | 14225 | 46.05 | 35-42 01261 3 
16.172 232 3.752 | 16.3219 229 214223 32.57 | 24.38 | 50.95 -01517 5 
38.007 12.560 | 3.026 38,007 13.164 | 2,887 «14225 | 410.60 | 517.96 (726.56 | .01916 
59.08 422 id 59.08 -Q- 
NienT 8.68 ‘62 14 8.68 -O0- 
32.17 184 33.12 95 
8.50 50 218 9,00 | .50 J 
CARD ROOM 158.28 871 38. | Period 
59-94. 285 | .18 51.50 | week gnded 11/20 4996 
Pmooverive 317.65 1.874 | 317.96 a3) 
387.39 | 1,477 | | 360.25" | 
Non Proovuctive Lasor 48.28 397 | 49.70 8.68 
Oveneuuns 21.45 1 21.45 21.45 -Q- 
TOTAL Now-PRooucTivE Lason 457.12 430.40 26.72 
Tora. | 17 748 36 26.41 
r| VAMIATION BETWEEN ACTUAL AND STANDARD LASOR COST e | CAUSES OF VARIATION BETWEEN ACTUAL AND STANDARD LABOR COosT 
_E , |38,007 | 02038 | 774.77 139 14223 | 19.80 
8,007 | .01916 | 726.56 {AMOUNT OF Lamon 26.4) 
VARIATION 8,007 -00122 46.21 TOTA, VARIATION 46.21 


a differ 


produce 87 


and only 


8 
| 
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DuPont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quali 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
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Textile Institute Cooperating With Many Industries 


OW American cotton mills and 

American industry generally 
may cooperate through the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and the purchasing 
agents of industries was discussed 
Wednesday by Ernest C. Morse, at 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. 
Morse, who is in charge of the new 
uses section of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, said in part: 

“It is with great pleasure that I 
am here today and I appreciate the 
opportunity to tell you something 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
wherein we hope we can be of as- 
sistance to you and you in turn can 
help us. 

“I wonder if we all realize the 
relation of the cotton textile indus- 
try to other major industries in this 
country? It stands third in number 
of wage earners with approximately 
one-half million. It stands fifth of 
all industries in the cost of raw 
material entering into its product. 
It stands sixth in the value of its 
product, its sales approximating two 
billion dollars per year. Eight and a 
quarter billion yards of fabric are 
woven every year in our mills. 


“Such figures are difficult to vis- 
ualize but perhaps we can realize 
something of this magnitude when I 
tell you that the fabric produced 
would enable one to wind a strip of 
cloth a yard wide, 200 times around 
the earth at the Equator or would 


STALEY’S RADIO MILL STARCH 
STALEY’S ANCHOR PEARL STARCH 


load to capacity sufficient freight 
cars to form a continuous line from 
here to Rochester, N. Y., or to Des 
Moines, Iowa. Looking at it from 
another standpoint, the value of the 
cotton fabrics produced in this 
country exceeds that of the com- 
bined value of linen, wool, and all 
other woven fabrics, and in yardage 
aggregates eight times the combined 
yardage of these other industries. 

The cotton industry is one of the 
oldest. but the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute is one of the newest comers to 
the family of industrial associations. 
Today the Institute has a member- 
ship of 438 corporations, represent- 
ing 484 mills, in turn representing 
over 21% million spindles, or well 
over two-thirds the total active 
spindles in the United States. spin- 
ning cotton. 

We attach the greatest import- 
anee to the consideration of matters 
of common interest to the cotton 
mills, the cotton growers and indeed 
the many cotton consuming indus- 
tries represented by your associa- 
Lion. 


Offers and assurances of co-oper- 
ation are continually being received 
from individuals and associations 
representing industries. The asso- 
ciations which have specifically of- 
fered their co-operation are Na- 
tional Coffee Roasters’ Association, 
National Fertilizer Association, Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, American Wholesale Grocers’ 


Association, Rice Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and your own association. We 
bélieve much can be accomplished 
through close contact with these 
and other business organizations. 
You have already been told of the 
meeting arranged by your Mr. For- 
rester on May 26th, where there 
were present representatives of 
your association, of the Association 
of Cotton-Textile Merchants of New 
York and of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. Can you imagine such a 
meeting being held five years ago! 
At that meeting a working commit- 
tee of three was appomted, one 
from each of the associations. 


I take it that your association and 
ours have the same practical goal, 
namely, how to assist our associa- 
tions and our individual members to 
do their job better, and in so doing, 
reflect the results in increasing 
prosperity in the industries we are 
representing. The above committee 
was formed with this idea in view 
and has in mind certain specific 
ways in which they can function to 
the mutual advantage of all con- 
cerned. We are sure that through 
this committee, a better understand- 
ing of each other's problems can be 
secured and a closer co-operation 
of effort obtained. We on our part 
are very anxious to obtain.a better 
knowledge of the buyers’ viewpoint 
and requirements. One of the prob- 
lems to be considered by this com- 


mittee is the possibility of reducing 


Staleys 


PRODUCTS 
FROM 


Staley Textile Starches 


Modified and Standardized for specific requirements 


STALEY’S ECLIPSE MILL STARCHES Thin-boiling Starches for 
Warp-Sizing and Finishing. 


STALEY’S STAYCO GUM 


TEXTILE CORN SYRUP 


Finishing. 


Sizing and Finishing. 


For Bright Colored Warps 
or Fabrics, Rayon and Spe- 


tial Finishes. 


For Khaki, or White Goods. 
Note: Our textile service men are available subject to your call to assist in your problems 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 


828 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
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For Heavy Sizing and Stiff 


Thick-boiling Starch, re- 
washed and re-bolted for 


25 Church St., New York 
88 Bread St., Boston 


structions, ete., now purchased by 
the various industries which you 
represent in their purchase of cot- 
ton fabrics. You are all familiar 
with the work already done by the 
Department of Commerce, in “sim- 
plification,” and I will only call to 
your attention two items, the first: 
bed blankets—they found the num- 
ber of 78 sizes and varieties in use, 
and found it feasible to reduce them 
to 12 or a reduction of 85 per cent, 
and the second, cotton duck—here 
they found 460 weights and varieties 
in use and found it feasible to re- 
Tuce them to 94 or 60 per cent. 
“Now what. does this mean? I 
means to me that you as purchasing 
agents can secure quicker deliveries 
and lower prices because the milis 
will be able to carry bigger stocks 
of fewer sizes and varieties, operate 
their mills more continuously on 
one kind of fabric. For our mills il 
will mean better manufacturing 
conditions and considerable elimina- 
tion of waste. Hand im glove with 
this simplification of sizes and va- 
rieties will go standardization in 
construction and test of the fabrics 
and testing of the materials re- 
ceived. It must work to the advan- 
lage of all for you as purchasers 
and we as the mills’ representatives 
if standards of construction and 
methods of test can be worked oul 
that are mutually acceptable and 
there is no doubt in my mind bu! 
that it can be accomplished. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Do you realize the cross-dyeing possibilities 


of Celanese-and-Silk mixtures 
in Crepe-de-Chines? 


M ANY new and attractive fabrics can be pro- 
duced by using warps of Celanese and filling of 
pure silk. These fabrics are r a//y new fabrics 
and therefore find a ready and profitable market. 

With the same “grey” construction, a vast 
range of color combinations with bright or dull 
finishes can be obtained. 

In the two-tone effect, the face is dyed one 
color and the back a different eolor. A bright or 
dull finish ean be obtained in the process of dyeing. 

If solid colors are required, the face and the 
back of the fabric are dyed the same shade, and, 
similarly, a bright or a dull finish can be obtained 
as desired. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and re- 
markably durable; and it has unique hygienic 
qualities. The dyestuffs used for dyeing Gela- 
nese brand fabrics give colors that are un- 
usually fast to sun, suds, salt-water and per- 


spiration. 


CELANESE 


REG.u.Ss. BRAND Pat. ore 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
is EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
WorKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHAPLOTTE WN C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America w designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garment, cic 
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Textile Cost Accounting 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Block 

This block is a comparison be- 
tween the normal and the actual 
payroll. The normal payroll is com- 
posed of two items, that is, produc- 
tive labor or piece work, and non- 
productive or day labor. The pro- 
ductive labor, covering siwbbers, in- 
termediates and speeders show in 
this case a favorable variation of 
$0.31. The non-productive labor 
shows an unfavorable variation be- 
tween the actual and normal payroll 
of $26.72 making a net unfavorable 
variation of $26.41. This $26.41 rep- 
resents an amount over and above 
the amount you said you would 
need. In establishing the normal 
rate per hank for the day workers, 
which is her shown as 25 cents per 
hank for the day, and 10 cents per 
hank for the night; these rates were 
established by accepting the best 
rate obtained during the previous 
weeks when the ecard room was 
operating under the same conditions 
as at present. 

Returning to Block D, notice that 
2,887 spindles were required to pro- 
duce the production obtained, in- 
stead of 3,026 spindles on which the 
normal payroll is based. The next 
step therefore is to obtain the nor- 
mal payroll cost, for operating these 
required 2,887 spindles. 

The normal non-productive labor 
rate is arrived at by dividing the 
normal total non-productive payroll 
or $430.40 by the spindles allocated 
or supposed to be producing, giving 
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a rate per spindle of .14223. cents. 
When this rate per spindle is multi- 
plied times the spindles required, or 
2,887, the result is the amount that 
should have been spent on non-pro- 
ductive labor, namely $410.60. 

The figures shown under the 
column of productive labor are ob- 
lained by dividing the normal pro- 
ductive payroll by 2887 spindles 
which sets up a productive rate per 
spindle. 

This rate times the total spindles 
operated on each hank roving gives 
the normal productive labor cost on 
each hank roving. 

The sum of $410.60 and $317.96 
equals the total normal payroll that 
should have been expended to 
operate 2,887 spindles and secure the 
14.224 pounds obtamed. 

When the production of each 
hank roving is divided into the total 
dollars set up for each roving, we 
get a normal cost per pound. 


Block F. 
Shows a variation of $46.21 which 
is the difference between the actual 
payroll and the normal payroll. 


Block G. 


Shows the causes of variations as 
shown in Blok F and is divided 
into two parts. First, we have 139 
spindles that did not produce a 
pound during the period, yet must 
be charged with the _ established 
rate per spindle of .14223 ents, which 
totals $19.80. Second, we have an 
unfavorable variation of $26.41 be- 
tween actual and normal payrolls, 
the two amounts totaling $46.21 and 
our problem proves itself. 


Spinning. 
Under Block A, we show the basic 
data or 100 per cent basis of the 
spinning room. 


The 248 warp was allotted 5,181 
spindles, which if run for the full 
110 hours would have produced 13,- 
910 pounds, or 2.68 pounds per spin- 
die. They actually produced 11,447 
pounds, or 82.28 per cent production. 

Turn now to Block B. Under 24s 
warp we show the spindles allotted 
fo this number namely 5,181, and the 
normal pounds per spindle for 110 
hours at 90 per cent, or 2.41. pounds. 
Next, the total pounds at 90 per cent 
or 12,517 pounds. 

Now, Mr. Mill Man, at a confer- 
ence held last week with your 
superintendent, overseer of spinning 
and his second hand, it was agreed 
that the spinning would produce 90 
per cent production—that it could, 
and should produce more than 90 
per cent if everybody went after it, 
but we were willing to let it ride alt 
90 per cent. 

You were about 3 per cent wet 
when the 90 per cent figure was de- 
cided upon and you certainly were all 
mud when you only produced 11,447 
pounds or 82.28 per cent. You had 
the machinery and the cotton, the 
transmission delivered power for 


‘the full 110 hours, yet you fell below 


the known normal standard of pro- 
duction by 8.75 per cent or 1.070 
pounds. Let me make a statement 
of facet right here. The profit of 
most mills is tied up in this very 8 
to 10 per cent. 

In Block C, is shown the actual 
total pounds or 11,447 and the actual 
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pounds per spindle of 2.20. 

It may seem to some one that we 
are repeating some data, and I 
agree with you, yet it only takes a 
few minutes for an office clerk to 
set this data up, and then when we 
come to analyze the sheet, every 
figure that has any connection with 
pounds or dollars is before us. This 
point should be especially pleasing 
to the busy executive. 

In Block D, under standard basis, 
is shown first the yarn number, and 
we will continue to follow No, 24s. 
Next, the actual production of 11,- 
447 pounds, then the pounds per 
spindle per week at 90 per cent or 
2. Al. 

Here we begin to turn the spol 
light on idle machinery. If you had 
produced yarn at the rate of 90 per 
cent, or 2.44 pounds per spindle and 
only needed the total pounds that 
you actually did produce to keep up, 
then you should have employed only 
4,737 spindles. 

As a result of you failure to pro- 
duce what the spinning room was 
capable of doing you had 444 idle 
spindies that did not produce an 
ounce of 24s warp for the full 110 
hours. 

(Detour sign—“Don’t argue with 
this sign”). 

When we figures the other num- 
bers in the same way, the fact is 
disclosed that the room shows a 
total of 545 idle spindles. 

Turn your attention now to Block 
E. This is a comparison of the ac- 
pay-rollL and the pay-roll at 
which you agreed you would operate 
af 90 per cent production. 

(Continued on Page <»y 


CHALMERS 


Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Steam Turbines for 
Industrial Plants 


Allis - Chalmers Turbo - Generator, 
2300 volts, 314-Amp., 3-phase, 60- 
cycle, 3600 R. P. M. in a nationally 
known industrial plant in Detroit, is 
but one of the many successful in- 
dustrial installations. 


Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine and Alternator 
units are built in sizes ranging from 200 kw. up. 


PRODUCTS 


Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Condensers 


Crusher and Cement Machinery 
Fiour Mill Machinery 

Saw Mill Machinery 

Air Compressors 


Hydraulic Turbines Air Brakes 

Pumping cy ne ~ Steam and Electric Hoists 
Centrifugal Pumps Farm Tractors 

Gas Engines Power Transmission Machinery 
Oil Engines Perforated Metal 


Mining Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 


Timber Preserving Machinery 
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PAINT 


Metal Protection 


2 ge idea of Aluminum Bronze Powder as a pigment of major importance in 
industrial painting is new. Yet American Industry has already proved that 
Aluminum Paint is its most practical protective medium. The particular applica- 
tion of this medium to the Textile Industry is told’on the following page. Read it. 


Manufacturers and jobbers of the best grade of Aluminum Paint use Ausron Pigments 
as the base of their product, Ausnon Pigment i: always made of pure Aucoa Aluminum, 


" Aluminum Company of America 


2401 Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices im Eighteen Principal American Cities 
ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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ALUM 


What does it mean to the Textile Plant? 


FP ixst—in interiors—Jmproved Lighting—a soft, 
glareless, evenly distributed light from silver. 
gray walls and ceilings. 

SeconD— Better Protection—inside and out: Pro. 
tection against weather and water, against fumes 
and smoke—the coat-of-metal protection of pure 
metallic aluminum. 


Economy. Aluminum Paint 
costs no more than ordinary paints and goes 
further. A gallon covers 500-700-square feet. One 
coat completely hides any under color,even black. 
For interiors one coat is all that is needed. To 
which add /ess frequent re-painting. 


Fourtn—Bettered Appearance—a brighter, more 
cheerful place to work when interiors, roofs, fences, 
tanks and structural work are beautiful with 
Aluminum Paint. 


Aluminum Paint owes its unusual effects to a new 
principle—peculiar to this pigment, This is the 
principle of “leafing”’, which results in the forma- 
tion of an actual coat of non- tarnishing polished 
metal, 


The full explanation of this principle—and a more 
complete description of its results—are given in 
the “Aluminum Paint” Booklet. Write today for 
a copy. 


Aluminum Paint consists of Aluminum Bronte Powder 
mixed with @ suitable vehicle of oil or varnish. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building - Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Offices im Eighteen Principal American Cities 
ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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Fibre Head Spools 
Are Good Investment 


U § Vuleanized Fibre Head 
Spools are true running—durable 
'—practically indestructible. Dog- 
wood bushings, maple barrels, 
and the highest obtainable grade 
of vulcanized rag fibre are com- 
bined by U S experience to pro- 
duce the best spool you can buy. 


Eliminate your Spool Replacement 
Expense. 

Spool waste is practically elimi- 
nated. Smooth, sliverless heads 
insure freedom from knots and 
injuries to operatives’ hands. 
Faster and easier spooling and 
more yardage means greater pro- 
duction. 


Consider the advantages of using spools with 
heads that will not warp in regular mill usage, 
come off or apart, erack or sliver. U S Vulcanized 
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High Point, N. C. 


Fibre Head Warper Spools are so guaranteed in 
construction and are further guaranteed to give 
long service and satisfaction. These advantages 
coupled with the U S guarantee make U §S Vul- 
canized Fibre Head Warper Spools a good in- 
vestment even for the mill which buys strictly 
on price. 


You want spools like these. Why not order yours 
today. Write, Phone, or Wire. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
Providence, R. I. 


Branch Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S 
for real helpful and understanding service 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Points on Top Covered Rolls. 


[| helieve that the importance of 
properly covering top rollers is 


often overlooked, even hy rood Spin- 
ners. These rolls require close al- 
tenlion and a good roller coverer is 
a big gun in the battle when it comes 
to having good running spinning, 
There are several things that will 
damage rolis and run up roll cost. 
| will mention a few, as follows: 
Roving traverse stopped, roving tra- 
verse making too short a stroke, oil- 


er pulling oil on leather or skin, 
lhread lapping around iront steel 
rolls, roving twisted too hard, es- 
pecially where flutes on steel rolls 


are dull, hard ends, unsuitable flan- 
nel and the way it is cut and put on 
the boss, glue pul on the metal when 
cold, loose cots and cots not proper- 
ly burned, too much or not enough 
weight on roller, bosses of ro‘ls 
being of different sizes, top covered 
rolis being same size as steel rolls, 
lap on cot running wrong way, un- 
favorable atmospheric conditions. 

The boss of the roll should be 
measured exactly with calipers so 
that in size it will either make the 
lop covered roll 1-16 of an inch larg- 
er or smaller than the front steel 
roll. This prevents floating. The 
top covered roll should never be the 
same size as the steel rolls. I pre- 
fer it 1-16 larger than the front steel 
roll, because it covers more flutes on 
sfeel rolls and gives better drawing 
power. It also saves power, as the 
larger the top roll, the easier it ts 
lo pull. 

The must be thoroughly 
cleaned of grease and oil and a 
grade of flannel used that has a good 
cushion and nap ihat will expand in 
damp rainy weather. The _ cots 
should be made a fraction smaller 
and drawn tightly over the flannel, 


then the edges burned well. The 
grade of flannel! used and the at- 
mospheric conditions are the most 


important things to consider in roll- 
er coverinz. Leather will absorb a 
great deal of moisture and the skin 
on the roll during a damp rainy 
spell will absorb moisture and be- 
come slack. If you have a flannel 
that has life and expansion, it will 
expand and keep it tight. If you use 
a flannel! with a hard finish that wili 
pack, if will not expand and when 


the cot absorbs moisture, bul wiil 
get slack and begin powdering at 
once. The thing to do is to discard 


that roll. 


Flannel should be cut at an angle 
of 30 degrees. It will not give the 
best results if it is eut straight 
across for it will form a ridge in the 
glue where the flannel comes to- 
gether on boss of roll and cut the 
ends down between the flutes al- 
though the roll may appear. perfect- 
ly smooth. 

A great deal more could be said 
on this subject and | would like to 
hear from some other good spinners 
as to what they consider the 
flannel to use for bes! 


hest 
results and 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


make a perfect roll. In conclusion 
I want to say I use a 24-ounce grey 
flannel with a good nap and I also 
use a light skin. 
Carolina Spinner. 
Yarn Tension at Spoolers. 
Editor: 

Why not put enough tension on 
the yarn at the spoolers so that all 
weak places would break there in- 
stead of at the warpers and subse- 
quently at the looms? Weaver. 

Variation in Roving. 
Editor: 

When my weights or sizes of rov- 
ing are right in the carding room, 
but weigh wrong in the spinning 
room, where should the change be 


made to get the numbers right 
again—in the card room or in the 
spinning room? Also why should 


the roving be right in the carding 


room, but wrong in the spinning 

room, Ark. 
Answer to Ala. 

Editor: 

Replying to Ala.’s inquiry regard- 
ing the weight of the sliver when 
more waste is removed viz: does it 
affect the weight of the sliver. 

Yes it does. The writer found 
that-when 10 per cent more waste 


was removed on account of speedtig 
up the top flats twice as fast, Lie 
card sliver was lightened about 1% 
per cent. Top Fiat, 


Bobbins Too Full. 


Editor: 

Why is it that some days my spin- 
ning bobbins fill larger in diameter 
than on some other days? Even 
though the yarn number is of the 
same size? Bobbin. 


Mixing Cotton. 


Editor: 

When there are many different 
lots of the same kind of octton. 
would you take the bales of one 
mark, or of two marks from a mix- 
ing, or would you take some of each 
mark to make an average mixing, 
also how much should you mix at 


one time? New Carder, 


Answer to X, X. T. 


Editor: 


The weights applied to the beam 
on the stashers, unless carefully 
checked up and tested and readjust- 
ed for even tension, will cause the 
beam to run out uneven. 

Not over one pound of waste 
should be made. Griffin. 


Answer to Picker. 


Editor: 


Taking up Picker’s inquiry, will 
say that he can stop his lap aprons 
from slipping by putting on a chain 
criving system. This gives the apron 
a positive drive in addition to the 
belt drive which becomes an auxili- 
ary drive. A large number of mills 
have installed this chain drive and 
prevented lap aprons from slipping. 

Chain Drive. 


Answer to S. C. 


Editor: 


Will flats take off twice as 
much waste when they are operated 
iwice.as fast, is asked by S. C. I 
am among those who have tried this 
experiment, and I have found that 
‘hey removed only ten per cent. more 
waste on my class of work when 
speeded up twict as fast. The rea- 
son for this is that the top flats do 
not carry twice as much waste. They 
will carry only just so much waste. 

Top Fiat. 


lop 


Answer to Disgusted. 


Editor: 


On a 7-inch traverse “Disgusted” 
wants to know how to remedy the 
evils of having the ends breaking 
at the top of the bobbins, when he 
must have heavier ring travelers to 


prevent ballooning at the bottom of 


the bobbins. 


I do not know all of the local con- 
ditions surrounding this matter, but 
will offer the following advice: 

First, slow down the frames. 

Second, shorten the traverse one- 
half inch or more at both the top 
and the bottom of the traverse. 

Third, put on solid blade separa- 
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tors to protect the full length of the 
lraverse. 

Fourth, use larger bobbins to help 
oul the tension at the top. 

Fifth, have fast speed for the bot- 
tom of the traverse, and gradually 
slow down toward the top of the 
lraverse. 

Anyone of the above suggestions 
might help out sufficiently to pre- 
vent further difficulty. 

Union. 


- 


Answer to Insulator. 


Editor: 


To Insulator’s question asking how 
fine can a good roving be made from 
drawing sliver weighing 56 grains to 
the vard, and can some be fed direct- 
ly into 7x3 intermediate frames and 
made into yarn how fine? Will say 
in response, that with one inch mid- 
dling cotton, two process of picking, 
single carding two processes of 
drawing with six into one feeding 
this sliver can be taken directly “to 
7x4 speeders, and it will make a fair- 
ly good grade of 1 60-100 hank rov- 
ing. The draft will be a little over 
eleven. This roving can be placed 
directly into spining frames and 
spun into 10s to 12s yarn and make 
a good strong yarn. This roving 
will require 3 to 4 teeth more of 
twist than roving made with the 
slubber process. The yarn should 
also have 2 or 3 teeth more twist. 
This yarn will not possess a very 
smooth apearance, but it will be 
strong, and make good under or in- 
ner insulation work. 

But a much higher grade yarn up 
to number 14s can be made in the 
same way, by adding the bale break- 
ing process and using inch staple 
colton middling to good middling 
cotton. This yarn will compare 
very favorably with the best full 
processes carded yarns, when due 
care is exercised. Advance. 
Institute Representative At 

Clemson 


Clemson College, S. C. General! 
Walker D. Hines, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, will send a 
special representative to Clemson 
during the summer session, if was 
announced here today. Numerous 
important conferences of cotton 
manufacturing leaders will be held 
while the course is in progress. 

A specialist in coton classing has 
been detailed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from their 
Board of Cotton Examiners to direct 
a four weeks course for cotton 


graders or beginners. Those who 
meet government requirements of 


experience and examination will be 
licensed as registered cotton elass- 
ers. Those who desire to stand ex- 
amination will be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so at the close of the 
course. Many applications for this 
work have been received by W. H. 
Washington, college registrar. 
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The Fine Points of Carding 


A Series of Articles Contributed to a Prize Contest on This Subject 
Number Nineteen 


First, we will consider any make of a good card, made with screens 
fully adjustable, the card clothing numbered according to the numbers 
of yarn to be spun, 

In the first place, the staple must be properly prepared in the picking 
system for the card in order that the card get justice in its operation, as 
the card can do only a card’s part. 

We will take medium fine numbers to dwell upon—40’s and 50's, with 
1 3-16-inch staple and vary from this according to numbers, grade and 
length of cotton. 

Next, the numbers of wire. 
120, flats 120. 

Next, we will consider speeds. The speed of the cylinder is at 150 
revolutions per minute. The reason for runnime at this speed is that by 
so doing we are able to obtain a closer setting, which is the most necessary 
thing to do good carding. The wire will hold a sharp point longer, there 
will be less flyings and better worked staple and a stronger web. The 
reduction of the speed of cylinder to 150 revolutions per minute aulomati- 
cally reduces the speed of the licker-in to the same corresponding speed 
of cylinder: also speed of flais. 


Card clothing, cylinder, 110 wire, doffer 


Then, the speed of doffer should be according to quality and quantity 
of carding required. Will say that speed of doffer 5 turns per minute on 
40's to 50’s combed stock, 12 ounce lap, 42 grain card sliver, draf! approxi- 
mately 145. 

Now we come to the setting or gauging of the different adjustable 
paris of the card. Wili say, .007 is only .007 or .010 is only 010. We find 
card grinders so ready to say.they set on tight or leose gauge. When we 
sel tight or loose to gauge we do not know what we are set to. We will 
set feed plate to begin with, and with this in mind that there the staple 
first enters the. card. 


The licker-in in taking the fiber as it is fed in, it 1s very important to 
have a good smooth, sharp licker-in that will gauge accurately all around 
(to feed plate so the licker-in will spread the fiber regularly on the cylinder. 

The next setting is mote knives, which should be set to .007 of an inch. 


Pitch them or angle them so the moles, as they are knocked out by the 


‘tieger-in, will not hang on top or back of knife. 


Next, we set screen under licker-in in first part or lip of screen to 
%-in; further away for more flyings or closer for less flyings. 

Next setting, screen to cylinder, .017; bottom of screen to cylinder, 
029; front screen, bottom .029; top 022. Next set back plate to cylinder. 
Bottom to cylinder, .017; top, .022. 

Next, we set bottom front plate; the bottom to .017, top of bottom plate, 
012. Bottom of top front plate, .012, top of front plate .017. The amount 
of strippings to be taken out is governed by the setting of this front top 
plate; the closer to the eylicder the less strippings; the further off the 
more strippings. 

Then, we set the flats. We will set front stand first to .009, second 
stand to .009, third stand 010 slack to gauge, fourth stand .012. 

We next set doffer to cylinder to .007; then, set comb to doffer to 012. 
Watch the tension of the web: if too tight, lower the comb; if too slack, 
raise the eomb. 

In grinding cards, keep grinding rolls covered with 40's fillet, both 
traverse rolls and flat erinder. Put on new fillet about every 20th card, 
set rolls to strike a liltle fire evenly across. Do not grind card any longer 
than if takes to put a sharp point on wire. Keep rolls set to same depth 
alt all times while grinding. 

In conclusion I wish to say:if one makes a good card man he must be 
possessed with a good sense of hearing and feeling. 


Number Twenty 


If we do not know the condition of the card room, the first thing we 
want to do is to ascertain whether or not the cards are lined and leveled, 
as we cannot make accurate settings if they are not level and in line. We 
should see that the floor is well supported and free from vibration as far 
as possible because the settings cannot be maintained properly ona vibrat- 
ing floor. 

Card settings have been given much consideration and we are still 
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Reeds that can stand the jars 


Each pick of the loom puts a 
certain amount of strain on the 
reed. To withstand these re- 
peated jars, a high degree of 
rigidity and strength is essen- 
tial. Reeds made by the Steel 
Heddle Manufacturing Com- 
pany possess this quality. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Zist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Main Plant: 
New England Office: 


44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Southern Office: 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 
621-635 E. McBee 
Ave.., 
Greenville, S. C. 


But they have more than mere 
durability. Our reeds are fitted 
for the work ahead of them by 
the patience and understanding 
of the men who make them. 


The reed itself will convince 
you. Write us for samples. 


“STEEL HEDDLE” REEDS 


The 
Steel 
Heddle 


Line 


“Duplex” Loom 
Harness (complete 
with Frames and 
Heddies fully as- 
sembied.) 


Drop Wires (with 
Nikel Plated, Cop- 
per Plated or Plain 
Finished). 


Foreign Office: 


Hudders Field, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


Heddlies 

Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard WHeddles 
Lingoes 


Improved Loom 
Reeds 

Leno Reeds 

Lease Reeds 

Beamer Hecks 

Combs 
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Three Methods of Dyeing Silk Hostery 


HE greal increase in recent years 

of the manufacttire of silk ho- 
siery in the South has led to a keen 
realization of the importance of 
proper dyeing and finishing. 

The average mill making seamless 
mercerized, rayon, or cotton hose 
seems to experience very little dil- 
ficulty in the actual knitting of silk, 
for generally speaking, silk has good 
tensile strength, and after all it is 
simply another yarn to be substitut- 
ed for the customary cotion yarh 
Knitters and fixers face about the 
same general problems with if as 
they are accustomed to, and produc- 
tion reaches satisfactory figures 
shortly after work begins. 

However, even the best knit stock- 
ing is of no commercial value until 
it has been dyed; (or bleached), and 
finished. and the dyeing of silk pre- 
sented problems rather different 
from those familiar to dyers who 
had been accustomed to the cotton 
and cellulose fibres. The few ex- 
perienced men were by no means 
sufficient to meet the demands, and 
the dyestuff companies were quick- 
ly stripped of their best laboratory 
men even though these men were 
not always what might be termed 
experienced dyers. 

In many cases the mills depended 
on their regular dyers being able to 
pick up the necessary information 
by costly experience. Today al- 
though there is no surplus of exper!- 
enced dyers, most of the mills have 
secured men who are turning out 
splendid work. The old squib about 
there being only one right way to 
do anything may be true of most 
things, but it hardly seems to hold 
good in a silk dyehouse, as there are 
at least three methods in use today 
with numerous variations of each. 
Wherever one or the other of these 
is in use, the dyer and the manage- 
ment seem convinced that it is the 
only way. These three methods will 
be covered to the best of my ability, 
under the following headings: 

‘4) The Two Bath Method. 
2) The One Bath Method. 
3) The Acid Method. 

It has been my experience that 
these various methods find favor in 
the order in which they are listed, 
with the great majority of the mills 
using the two bath method, and with 
only a very occasional case where 
the acid test method is used. 

Two Bath Method. 

From all standpoints this method 
is the safest. Especially is this true 
where the dyer has had a compara- 
tively small amount of experience, 
or where the dyer can’t depend ab- 
solutely on his instructions being 
earried out by his men. So far as 
| know it has only one so called bad 
feature, and that is it requires from 
iwo and one-half to three and one- 
half hours to get a batch of goods 
through; as compared to One and 
one-half to two hours for the one 
hath method. 

We will assume that the mill has 


modern dyeing machinery, and I 
mean by that good, rotary mone! 
metal machines which have a per- 


feetly smooth finish inside the vari- 
ous compartments or pockets. 

To start with, the goods 
weighed and sorted as to sizes. 


are 
The 


By W. C. Dodson, B. E. 


bundles are then untied and the 
goods either shaken into nets or di- 
rectly into the pockets of the ma- 
chine, 

When a full load is thus prepared, 
the machine is filled to the proper 
depth with cold (or warm water if 
the mill has a supply). The power 
is applied, and as the cylinder re- 
volves the degumming agents are 
added. 

If the water supply is good, i. é., 
soft and clear, either of the follow- 
ing formulas may be used, with per- 
centages based on weight of goods. 

1) 4 to 6 per cent of a good while 
chip soap; 2 per cent silicate of 
soda. First dissolve the soap thor- 
oughly in boiling water being sure 
there are no lumps or gummy parti- 
cles left. When well dissolved, pour 
into machine and then add the sili- 
eate, which has been diluted with 
three or four gallons of hot water. 
Bring the bath to a boil and boil 
very gently for one hour. 

‘2. 4 per cent of a good white chip 
soap; 2 per cent silicate of soda; 2 
per cent sulphonated castor oil. Pro- 
ceed by dissolving the soap and di- 
luting the silicate and oil. 

(3) 4 to 6 per cent of good sul- 
phonated castor oil; 2 to 4 per cent 
silicate of soda. In this case it is 
only necessary to dilute the ingredi- 
ents before adding to the bath, as 
both are already in liquid form. 

Although the time for boil-off 
operation is considered by many 
dvyers as of no especial importance, 
I have always felt that it deserves 
and requires equally as much care 
as the actual dyeing. To give a few 
reasons for my views in this connec- 
tion T will list what I consider some 
of the results of incomplete or im- 
proper bofl-off. 

Incomplete boil-off may show up 
later as spotty dyeings; I mean by 
that, goods which have _ spots, 
streaks. or splotches of a lighter 
shade than the balance of the piece. 
It may also result in level dyed 
goods containing two or more differ- 
ent depths of shade. This is usually 
termed shaded goods. Another and 
more common form of trouble from 
this same source is light shaded 
high splieced heels. The gum seems 
more difficult to remove when it 1s 
backed by the splicing yarn, and 
unless it is removed either during 
the boil-off or during the dyeing it 
is certain to cause this trouble. 

Now as to improper boil-off. As- 
suming that we have used a good de- 
gumming agent or agents, such as 
outlined above, and that the bath 
has been kept up to temperature for 
an hour, it is still possible to ruin 
the goods by not properly finishing 
the operation. 

If possible it is alwave desirable 
to have a small amount of water 
constantly entering the bath during 
(he hour. This is to insure the bath 
flooding over. This flooding carries 
off a great deal of the loosened gum 
all during the run. Whether this 
is done or not however, be sure to 
thoroughly flood the bath before 
rinsing, 


Let the eylinder continue to re- 
volve and open the steam and water 
valves. Let this go on for about ten 
minutes. Then drain the bath and 
refill machine with warm water. If 
no warm water is available, heat 
this first rinse up to 120 deg. F. 
140 deg. F., and let it flood over slow- 
ly for another ten to fifteen minutes. 
Drain and give a second rinse with 
water about 110 deg. F.—420 dee F. 
Run this for ten to fifteen minutes 
also. 

The goods should now be in a good 
clean condition, and they are then 
laken to the extractor and whizzed 
about five minutes. Take out and 
thoroughly shake up so as to be sure 
there are no tangles. 

Reload into machine and fill ma- 
chine to proper depth with cold 
water. Heat this bath to about 110 
deg. F. and add 1 per cent to 2 per 
cent of a good sulphonated castor 
oil, letting the cylinder revolve for 
about five minutes at 110 deg. F. 

Now enter the dyestuff which has 
been thoroughly dissolved and if 
possible strained through a fine 
cloth. Make sure that the dye is 
diluted to at least 4 gallons with 
warm water—8 gallons would be 
that much safer. And pour this solu- 
(ion in slowly and steadily with the 
cylinder revolving toward the dyer. 

Let the cylinder turn in the dye 
liquor at 110 deg. F. for five minutes. 
and then open the steam valves so 
as to bring the bath to a boil in fif- 
teen minutes. Boil gently for thirty 
minutes and add slowly the amount 
and kind of salt recommended by 
the dyestuff manufacturer for each 
particular shade. Remember. haw- 
ever, that salt business can cause a 
raft of trouble if the dyer isn’t care- 
ful. 

Run in the salt bath for fifteen 
minutes and sample. If your shade 
is off, that is another story and the 
dyer must then decide how best fo 
bring it to his sample, or whether 
to re-dye it black, or whether to 
strip and start all over again. 

so far as the method goes, it is 
all right for the average all silk or 
half silk stocking, and for the aver- 
age dvyehouse. 

There. are of course, exceptional 
conditions occasionally, such as 
hard water, chemically impure 
water, bad silk, etc... and no general 
rule will fit such cases. 

Single Bath Method. 

Now for method number two, or 
the single bath method: 

First weigh.your goods and untie 
the bundles, shaking the goods 
loosely into nets or into the various 
pockets of the machine. 

Fill the machine with water and 
heat to 110 deg. F. Then add 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent of a good degum- 
ming oil. This is usually a sulphon- 
ated castor oil with silicate of soda 
and possibly other solvents or de- 
tergents added by the manufactur- 
ers, 

Let the cylinder rotate for about 
ten minutes in the oil bath at 110 
deg. F.. and then add the dyestuff 
which has been dissolved» strained 
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and diluted 
When all 


as described above. 
dyestuff is in the bath, 


open the steam valve and raise to 
a gentle boil in fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Maintain this temperature 


for forty-five minutes and sample. 
If the color is going on evenly, salt 


may then be added. Now run for 
fifteen minutes more and sample 
again. 


If the dyestuff formula has been 
correct the goods should now be up 
fo shade. 

Assuming that they are, then be- 
gin feeding in cold water so as to 
flood off all scum. Continue this for 
about ten minutes, being sure to 
flood all during this period. This 
covers the general principles and 
practically all the details of the one 
bath method. 

As in the case of the two bath 
method, much will still depend on 
the dyer; such as determining when 
his goods are up to shade, etc. 

The matter of using salt with any 
method is open to question. Some 
dyers so develop their formulas as 
to require no salt whatever, and if 
this can be done it is to be prefer- 
red. Lots of good hosiery has been 
ruined through consequent re-dye- 
ings which were largely attribulable 
to the improper handling of salt. 

The Acid Method. 

This method is seldom encounter- 
ed. By most dyers and dyestuff peo- 
ple it is considered rather hazard- 
ous, but I have seen some extremely 
fine work done with it. It is quite 
likely that this method gives a bet- 
fer fastness of the silk colors than 
can be achieved by the other two 
methods. I have never seen any 
comparative fastness tests made. 
but it would seem that this method 
would give better results, for vari- 
ous reasons that aren't worth dis- 
cussing at this time. 

First, degum the goods as in the 
two bath method for this method 
also requires two baths. 

However, after rinsing 


once fol- 
lowing 


the degumming, refill the 
machine with cold water. and add 
about 400 e.c. (per 100 pounds of 


goods), of concentrated acetic acid 
which has been diluted with two to 
four gallons of cold water. 

Run in this bath for ten minutes 
and dram. The goods shou'd then 
he whizzed and shaken out before 
reloading the machine. Refill 
machine and warm the bath to 110 
jeg. F. Start eylinder revolving and 
enter the previously dissolved and 
diluted dyestuff as outlined in the 
two bath method. 

Run for ten minutes al 110 deg. F-.. 
and raise temperature to a gentle 
boil in fifteen to twenly minutes. 
Boil for forty-five minutes, and then 
add slowly 200 to 300 c.c. acetic acid 
‘per 100 pounds of goods) being sure 
{to dilute the acid with two to four 
gallons of water. Run twenty min- 
utes more at a boil and sample. 

In conclusion: In none of these 
methods will the dyer be able to ac- 
cept just any dyestuff formula as 
sent him from a laboratory. He will 
have to correct the amounts of the 


various colors constantly until he 
has what is generally called a 
“standardized formula,” and even 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Thursday, June 9, 1927. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SACO-LOWELL’S 


OPENING and CLEANING 


1824 1927 


ts mills of this country are begin- 
ning to realize more than ever 
before that the Opening and Clean- 
ing process is of vital importance in the 
spinning of yarn; and that it is one in 
which there is a great opportunity to 
lower costs. 


The Saco-Lowell Shops Have Been The 
Leaders 


of this country in developing improved 
methods of opening and cleaning cotton. 
Within the last three years we have put 
on the market a number of new machines, 
and at the same time have redesigned and 
added many important features to the old 
ones. 
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EQUIPMENT 


REAL DIVIDENDS 


SAC 


Largest Manufacturers of | 


But it is not only the development of 
new machines that counts; it is engineer- 
ing experience and practical knowledge of 
the subject that has enabled us to lower 
the costs of so many mills. 


Our Kitson Shop Has Been Designing 
and Building Opening and Picking Ma- 
chinery Exclusively for Over Seventy-five 
Years. 


Physically the Kitson Plant and person- 
nel are entirely separate from the rest of 
our shops; and their whole organization 
is given over to the study and development 
of the opening, cleaning, and picking of 
cotton. 

It Will Be Worth Your While 
to let one of our Kitson engineers study 


It pays fo 


N Machiner 


your problems and show you how to get 
the most out of the equipment you now 
have, and how additional machinery, 
where necessary, will actually save you 
money. 


Opening and Cleaning machinery is the 
lowest priced equipment in your mill, yet 
it is capable of paying you the largest re- 
turn. 


The Sum Total Is— 


Better Opening and Cleaning, 
Better running work, 
Stronger and Evener Yarn. 


Equipment that Pays Dividends in DOL- 
LARS and CENTS. 


Textile Machinery in America 


| 
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The Fine Points of Carding 


(Continued from Page 15) 


thinking: along that line. We all have our own opinions as to setting a 
card and I am not complaining because the other fellow’s opinion may 
differ somewhat from mine. I do not believe in a combination of standard 
sellings, but in an individual standard. By this | mean that each mill 
should have a standard setting, depending upon the quality desired in ihe 
finished product. My idea of a medium through which we may determine 
a standard of settings is as follows: Doffer to cylinder .005; flats to cylinder, 
007; licker-in to cylinder .005; lop mote knives to cylinder .005 and about 
16 degree angle; botlom mote knives to licker-in .010 and about 16 degrees 
angle; licker-in screen to lheker-in 029; cylinder sereen to cylinder, poin! 
toward licker-in 012; middle point .032, point towards front ™%-inch; back 
plate to cylinder at point toward edge .030; front plate to cylinder, upper 
edge.022. 
Speed and Draft, 

Speed of cylinder should be about 170 r. p. m. and speed of licker-in 

about 370 r. p.m. The draft on cards should be about 140. 
Grinding. 

Cards should be ground and set about every 10 days where the mill is 
run day and night. I prefer light grinding to heavy grinding, as heavy 
grinding has the effect of splitting the teeth on cloth. The length of time 
for grinding is determined by the condition of both the teeth and the 
grinder roll. Under ordinary conditions about 10 hours is required for 
grinding. 

We should have a dependable man in charge of grinding and setting 
the cards. Bear in mind that every man who picks up a gauge and a 
wrench does not know his busmess. 

Suggestions. 

[ suggest that when a licker-in becomes dull or the teeth broken and 
bent, take it out and send it to the shop for rewinding. When clothing 
becomes loose on cylinder or doffer have it tightened by rewinding. The 
clothing must be kept tight for good eurding. When the flat chains become 
loose the slack should De taken out. Allow only a reasonable amount of 
slack, take out an excessive slack. ' 

Stripping Cards. 

Where cards are stripped by hand with roller they should be stripped 
systematically at regular intervals. This of course must be determined by 
the “eepd ia: in charge. It depends largely upon the grade of cotton being 
used. 


Never allow the man at the machine to use a fanboard to fan front of 
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cards or a blow pipe to blow off the front as this causes an accumulation 
of fly and foreign matter on the web which is drawn into the sliver. 
Splicing Up Ends. 

Teach the man at the card lo properly join the ends of the laps to- 
gether. When starting a lap through under feed roll no overlapping should 
be allowed. Require the man in charge to properly splice all slivers that 
are broken al the front of card. 

Static. 

Static electricity often causes a great deal of trouble. The proper 
relative humidity will help overcome this trouble. For mills that are 
handicapped by not having proper humidity control, I shall try to give a 
very simple and inexpensive method of eliminating static electricity. It 
is us follows 

Run a %-inch steam line through the room at back of cards, suspended 
about 64% feet above the floor. The pipe should have holes %-inch in 
diameter bored in il about every 10 feet, all of the holes being toward the 
floor. When static appears, simply turn on the steam for a few minutes 
and static will disappear as if by magic. 

In conclusion I will say that I have tried to give my ideas on the fine 
points of carding, which I readily admit are very limited. Realizing from 
the outset my inability as a writer I ask the readers to bear with my feeble 
efforts. Wahash. 


Number Twenty-one 


The opening of cotton is one of the most important processes in the 
manufacture of cotton yarns and should have the careful attention of the 
overseer. He should also have a reliable man (to see that his instructions 
are carried out. It is not good policy to crowd any kind of opening machin- 
ery. When it is crowded there is likely to be cotton that is not cleaned as 
zood as it should be. There is also a tendency to roll the cotton, causing 
more neps and there are surely enough neps without taking chances of 
making more. 

The cotton should have a quick and free passage through the vertical 
and horizontal opener, with the proper air current to prevent lagging. 
When it is possible cotton should be opened up and aired before running. 

I think most people know the advantage gained by the airing of cotton. 

On the breaker picker I use a Kirshner beater first, then a blade beater. 
The Kirshner beater makes.870 R. V. P. M. The blade beater makes 1100 
to 141450 R. V. P.M. On these machines I see that they are kept clean with 

(Continued on Page 26) 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Cotton Opening and 


Consisting of 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — Rea FRAMES 
ovon 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE - ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 


Spinning Machinery 


(With Mechanical or Electric Stop 


§14-§16 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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E.F. HOUGHTON CO. 


“Straws show which way 
the wind blows” 


An observation by 


Chas. Ek. Carpenter, 
Near Editor of The HOUGHTON LINE. 


IM LEATHER BELTING is neither oak tanned nor vege- 
table tanned but is described best by a noted physicist as 
“A special mineral tannage.” 


It is not an invention of The Houghton Research Staff but of the 
most successful leather manufacturer of all time—The late Hon. Robert 
H. Foerderer, the inventor of VICI KID, in which invention Mr. Foer- 
derer revolutionized the manufacture of shoes. In fact the original VIM 
Leather Belt was called “VICI.” 


No one, now-a-days, wears a shoe made of vegetable tanned upper leather. It would be 
almost impossible to find a pair of such shoes in stock. This is because the VICI process 
produces a much stronger, more durable, more elastic and less stretchy leather. The VICI 
process is a mineral process and the VIM process is a mineral process. 


You have perhaps noted that during the last few years—say since the close of the war— 
one by one the manufacturers of vegetable tanned leather belting have either gone out of 
business (one of the oldest and largest being in process of liquidation at the present time) or 
have specialized on a “special tannage.” 

That is to say the straws seem to indicate that vegetable tanned leather belting is rap- 
idly giving way to belting made of special tannages. 

While to the best of my knowledge VIM is the only special minerai tannage thus far 
successful, there is a reason for this, of course. The regular chrome tannage is a mineral 
lannage, but it is not a “special” tannage. 

The belt user is ofttimes confused by the varying claims and arguments of leather belting 
salesmen and advertisements, and il is only by the exercise of his own judgment that tix 
bell user may arrive at the truth. 

I submit this well known fact, that all prosperous leather belting makers are now featur- 
ing a “special tan,” as evidence of which way the wind is blowing. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Box 6913, N. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Manujacturers of VIM Leather Belting. 
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Southern Textile 
Association 


S the time draws near for the 

annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, we wish to 
again say a word in appreciation of 
the invaluable work that this organ- 
ization is. doing for the textile in- 
dustry of the South. 

The membership of the Southern 
Textile Association is drawn from 
the superintendents and overseers of 
the Southern mills, the men who 
have charge of the actual machin- 
ery operations. It is their duty and 
responsibility to see that the ma- 
chinery is operated on an efficient 
and economical basis. Their com- 
mon problem is to maintain quantity 
and quality production at a mini- 
mum cost. To meet this problem 
they have banded themselves to- 
gether under the very sensible idea 
that the efficiency of the individual 
can be increased by giving him all 
the knowledge of the group. In 
short, the association functions as a 
clearing house of technical informa- 
tion. When any member meets with 
technical difficulty in his daily 
work, he can carry it to the associa- 
tion with almost certain assurance 
that the answer to his question will 
be given. 


The technical work is being car- 
ried out through the sections or 
groups of the association, where it 
is handled in a thoroughly practical 
manner through the round table 
discussion plan. From a small be- 
ginning, these sections have steadily 
increased the scope of their useful- 
ness and service. Their work is 
actuated by only a single motive— 
to find the best way to carry out 


every operation in the production of 
yarn and cloth. 

The activities of the Southern 
Textile Association, during the past 
year, have been augmented through 
the establishment of a research or- 
ganization, the Arkwrights. Member- 
ship in the latter is based upon the 
ability to successfully complete 
some test in textile research that is 
assigned each prospective member. 
In the short time that this work has 
been under way, 81 men have gained 
membership through comp!etion of 
research work that is proving a real 
contribution to the textile industry. 

The members of the Southern 
Textile Association have, of course, 
benefited immeasurably through 
their affiliation with the organiza- 
tion. At the same time, the mill 
owners have received even greater 
returns from the work. The savings 
in dollars and cents that has come 
from more skillful and economical 
operation of the mill machinery has 
gone to the mills, not the superin- 
tendents and overseers. 


The work of the association has 
been carried out at practically no 
expense to the mills. The associa- 
tion has asked but little of the mill 
owners. A goodly number of the 
mills are now paying the small an- 
nual dues of their superintendents 
and overseers. Many others are not 
and have, in fact, given the associa- 
tion no recognition whatever. 

The Southern Textile Association 
has already accomplished more than 
enough to earn the appreciation and 
gratitude of every mill in the South. 
It is entitled to a far greater meas- 
ure of support than has been ac- 
corded it. 

Every mill executive in the South 
has had ample opportunity to ob- 


serve the work of the association. 
He knows, or should know, that the 
membership is constantly striving 
to improve the operating efficiency 
of the machinery of the mills. For 
that reason, we urge that each mill 
official interest himself to the extent 
to seeing that his superintendents 
and overseers are members of the 
association and are given every en- 
couragement to share actively in its 
work. 

As we said above, the Southern 
Textile Association has asked but 
little of the mills. Therefore the 
little that it does ask should be 
given freely and cheerfully, for 
after all it can be given with the 
knowledge that it is not really a 
gift, but an investment. 


HE measure of a man’s value to 

the organization that employs 
him is not always found in the 
actual performance of his duties. It 
often goes much further. His atti- 
tude toward his work, both on and 
off the job is often one of the real 
secrets of his worth. 


We have in mind an overseer of 
spinning, a spinner of unusual abil- 
ity who runs his job well. This 
man's interest in his job does not 
stop when the whistle blows. He is 
interested not only in his own work, 
but that of the men under him and 
in increasing their value to the mill 
and their own chances of success. 
For some years, it has been his cus- 
tom to give annual subscriptions to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin to 
some of his section men. His idea 
is to encourage them to learn more 
of their work, multiply their 
chances of success and to give the 
mill the benefit of their increased 
knowledge. 

We recently learned that one of 
these section men who has been re- 
ceiving this paper for several years 
was unable to read when his sub- 
scription started. His paper was 
read to him each week by his wife. 
He became interested enough to 
discuss what his wife read him with 
his overseer. Later came the reali- 
zation that he was seeing the world 
through half-closed eyes. He has 
learned to read. 

This is cited simply as an instance 
where an overseer has seen beyond 
the limits of his daily routine. He 
has served over and above his pay. 
His desire to help his fellow em- 
ployees has resulted in changing the 
whole outlook upon life for at least 
one of them. 


It won't be long now before we 
have an opportunity to recommend 
This overseer of spinning for a much 
better position than he now holds. It 
will certainly be a pleasure to do so. 


Style Is the Keynote 
HE very valuable work that the 
Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchanes of New York has been 
doing for the _ textile industry 
through its statistical service has 
for some time been receiving the 
recognition it deserves. 
The association has recently spon- 
sored a new service directed toward 
increasing the consumption of cot- 
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ton goods. It hasarranged for a 
series of weekly radio talks, through 
Station WEAF, New York, pointing 
out the desirability of cotton goods 
for women’s clothes. These talks, 
made by Miss Maida Davis, fashion 
expert, contain no appeal to wear 
cotton through patriotic or philan- 
thropic motives. Miss Davis is sim- 
ply telling the women of the beau- 
tiful and stylish effects that have 
been achieved in summer dresses 
from cotton goods. The idea is to 
create a demand for cotton through 
style appeal to show that cotton 
dresses are not only beautiful but 
stylish. 

We have never felt that the wo- 
Men of the country could be induced 
to wear more cotton simply in order 
to help the cotton planters or the 
manufacturers. When style and 
patriotism meet, bet on style. The 
womanly sense of duty doesnt ex- 
tend to clothes. 


When cotton is more stylish, more 
women will wear it. 


The Alexander Medal 


B. ALEXANDER, Southern man- 

° ager of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, last year presented a 
handsome gold medal to the member 
of the Southern Textile Association 
who was designated by that body as 
having rendered the most valuable 
service to the industry during the 
year. 

The first medal was given to F. 
Gordon Cobb, of Lancaster, an honor 
which Mr. Cobb richly deserved. 

In announcing his desire to pre- 
sent this medal every year, Mr. Al- 
exander makes it known that it is 
not to be an empty honor. The 
recipient of the medal must earn it. 
It will be given only when unusual 
and outstanding service is perform- 
ed. Its award will be accompanied 
by a definite statement of the ser- 
vice that has been rendered by the 
man who receives it. While Mr. 
Alexander hopes that the medal can 
be presented annually, it will not be 
given except as a testimonial of dis- 
tinguished service. 

Every member of the Southern 
Textile Assotiation is eligible to re- 
ceive the Alexander medal. Before 
any member can receive it, his fit- 
ness for the honor must be clearly 
established through the perform- 
ance of some service that can be 


rightly termed a real contribution 


to the textile industry. 


It is entirely fitting that Mr. Alex- 
ander should give the medal only 
under the conditions outlined above. 
His desire is to bestow honor where 
honor is due, not merely to give a 
medal each year. 

Mr. Alexander has chosen a par- 
ticularly appropriate manner in 
which to recognize the service of 
the Southern Textile Association 
and is certainly to be commended 
for his action. 

It was expected that the Alexan- 
der medal would be presented at the 
annual meeting of the association 
this month, but it is thought that 
the board of governors will ask that 
the presentation be delayed until 
the fall meeting so that more time 
and study can be given to the selec- 
tion of the man who is to receive it. 
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Personal News 


FE. D. Estes is now superintendent 
of the Unity Cotton Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


J. J. Ward has resigned as night 
overseer of carding at Thos. Henry 
& Sons, Nashville, Tenn. 


T. H. Frost is now superintendent 
of the Strowd-Holcombe Cotton 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


EB. W. Sharp is now assistant su- 
perintendent of the Kilby Cotton 


Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 


T. H. Floyd has become superin- 
tendent of the Tallassee Mills, Tal- 
lassee, Ala. 


W. G. Nichols has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Griffin Manu- 
facturing Company, Griffin, Ga. 


__, —. Ray is now manager of the 
cotton department of the Atlanta 
Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


B. M. Bradley is now superintend- 
ent of the Beaver Mills, Middleton, 
(FA, 


J. R. Plunkett has resigned as 
general superintendent of the En- 
sign Cotton Mills, Forsyth and 
Hampton, Ga. 


Arthur H. Lowe, of Fitchburg, 
Mass.. has succeeded W. M. Allen as 
treasurer of the Delta Land Cotton 
Mills. West Helena, Ark. 


John H. Barnes, Jr., has succeeded 
John Tomlin as superintendent of 
the Fuller Hosiery Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga. 


C. T. Christian is now superin- 
tendent of the Dallas-Noval Yarn 
Mill, formerly the Liberty Cotton 
Mills, Dallas, Ga. 


B. J. Boddie succeeded Charles 38. 
Adams as superintendent of the 
Lullwater Manufacturing Company, 
East Point, Ga. 


Wm. H. Turner is now vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Hillsif@e Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


F. M. Swirles has succeeded J. D. 
Bradwell as superintendent of the 
Washington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tenille, Ga. 


Preston Newell has been appointed 
superintendent of the Aponaug Man- 
ufaeturing Company, Kosciusko, 
Miss. 


W. P. O’Pry has accepted the po- 
sititon of night superintendent of 
the spinning mill of the Delta Land 
Company, West Helena, Ark. 


T. H. Howard, from Greer, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of second 
hand in weaving at Chadwick-Hos- 
kins No. 1, Charlotte. 


Dan Johnson has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Quitman Mills, Quitman, Ga., to be- 
come night overseer of carding at 
Thos. Henry & Sons, Nashville, 
Tenn, 


R. J. Brown has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Bamberg plant 
of the Santee Mills, Bamberg, 8. C. 


Cc. E. Buck has resigned as treas- 
urer of the Nick-a-Jack Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


L. P. White has succeeded O. 
Waldkirch as treasurer of the Wa- 
rioto Cotton Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


Thomas McCown has resigned as 
superintendent of the Franklin Hos- 
iery Mills, Winchester, Tenn. 


J. J. MeCGrary has become man- 
ager of the Willinca Cotton Mills, 
Marietta, Ga. 


B. G. Stumberg is now superin- 
tendent of the Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga. 


D. 0. Bryant has been appointed 
superintendent of the Roswell Mills, 
Roswell, Ga. 


J. E. Howell has become superin- 
tendent of the Lullwater Manufac- 
turing Company, Thomson, Ga. 


R. F. Hulsey has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of carding at the 
Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


G. A. Bradley has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Jewel Mills, 
Jewel, Ga. 


I. N. Dunn, general manager of the 
Santee Mills at Orangeburg, S. C., 


has also been given charge of the 
Santee plant at Bamberg, 8. C. 


Jesse T. Quarles has been promot- 
ed from second hand in carding to 
general overseer of carding at the 
Mobile plant of the Standard Textile 
Products Company, Mobile, Ala. 


Walter F. Whaley, who has been 
general overseer of carding at the 
Mobile (Ala.) branch of the Stand- 
ard Textile Products Company, has 
been transferred to one of the east- 
ern mills of the company. 


G. W. Chaney has resigned as 
overseer of weaving, slashing, spool- 
ing and cloth room at the Nokomis 
Mills, Lexington, N. C.. to become 
overseer of weaving, slashing and 
cloth room at the Draper-American 
Mills, Draper, N. C. 


John B. Cornwall, a graduate of 
the textile department of N. CG. State 
College, has accepted a position with 
the Walter C. Taylor Company, of 
Charlotte, as sales agent for rayon 
and thrown silk. Mr. Cornwall will 
handle the South Carolina and 
Georgia territory. 


W. T. Grant, Southern manager of 
the United Chemical “Products Gor- 
poration, who has been ill at his 
home in Charlotte for the past sev- 
eral weeks, entered the Charlotte 
Sanatorium for an operation this 
week. His condition has been show- 
ing gradual improvement and it is 
expected that the operation will ef- 
fect his early recovery. | 
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PROGRESSION 


The Link Between 
Amalie Textile Specialties 


and 
Sonneborn 
Technical Service 


N a period of ten years, and particularly 
during the past five, radical changes and 


improvements have been wrought in the 
industry. 


Alert manufacturers adjusted their organi- 
zations and methods to the new demands 
created by this condition. 


Our organization has not failed in this re- 


spect. It has kept abreast as it always has 
in the past— 


By exhaustive chemical research, by prac- 
tical experimentation and by constantly 
aiming at even higher quality of products. 


Result!—Highly specialized products for 
the various branches of the textile industry 
that are uniformly superior, that function 
properly and with unusual economy. 


Our laboratory staff of skilled chemical en- 
gineers knows your problems intimately. 


Our sales organization comprises men who 
fully understand the benefits to be derived 
from AMALIE TEXTILE SPECIALTIES. 


Our facilities and organization are always at 
your disposal. Acquaint us with your problems! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 
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L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.NY 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


= 


Opp, Ala.—The Opp Cotton Mills is 
having plans prepared by Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, for an addition to its 
plant, 106x215 feet, brick, to cost 
about $50,000. The addition will 
have 5,000 spindles and 160 looms, 
operated on sheetings. The mill at 
present has 4,992 spindles and 160 
looms. 


Burlington, N. C. — Construction 
work on the Carolina Silk Mills, Inc., 


recently organized here by J. Spen- 
cer Love, president, W. R. O'Hara, 
vice-president and A. Glenn Holt, 


treasurer, has been started and it is 
expected to be completed in August. 
The new mill will have 100 looms on 
silk, rayon and mercerized mixtures. 


Newberry, 8S. C, — The Oakland 
Cotton Mills, Newberry, 8. C., are ex- 
lending their village by construction 
of 55 additional houses. E. S. Draper, 
landscape architect and engineer, 
Charlotte, N. C. R. T. James, resi- 
dent engineer, in charge of grading 
of streets, house sites, etc. 


Chadbourne, N. C. The Chad- 
hourne Cotton Mills, recently organ- 
ized here as noted have leased a 
building and will install 6,000 spin- 
dies and 40 dobby looms for making 
bedspreads and damask. D. R. Con- 
nor and F. T. Brunning are the prin- 
cipal stockholders. The product will 
he sold through Clark-Richards Co., 
New York, 


Gainesville, Ga, — All buildimgs 
have been completed, machinery has 
heen practically all installed, and 
everything is in readiness for the 
opening of the big Chicopee Mills 
here. The plant is equipped with 40,- 
000 spindles and 2,000 looms and will 
he devoted alomst exclusively to the 
manufacture of surgical gauze for 
the Johnson & Johnson Company. 

Equipped with electric motors, 
the mills are as modern as 1s pos- 
sible to make them, and this applies 
not only to the mill buildings them- 
selves but to the newly constructed 
mill village. 

Edward A. McCormick is in charge 
of the new Chicopee Mills. 


Greenville, S. C.—Plans are being 
drawn by J. E. Sirrine & Co. mill 
engineers, for the proposed plant of 
S. Slater & Sons, to be located at 
Marietta, 15 miles from this city. 

The main. building will be two 
stories in height, but the exact di- 
mensions have not yet been decided. 
After the plans are compicted a 
statement will be made as to the 
amount of machinery, etc., to be in- 
stalled. It was stated at the time the 
first public announcement was made 
that the plant would contain 300,000 
spindles and would cost around §2,- 
000,000. 

Indications are that actual work 
on the project at Marietta will begin 
in August, no railway facilities be- 
ing available before that time. The 
date has not been named for the let- 
ting of the contract for construc- 


tion. 
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THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


‘BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO, C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Plannin 
Real Bstate 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
Private Detate and Home Grounds Supervision of Landscape and 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


and Mill Villages _. 
ubdivision Re- 


Elberton, Ga. — The contract for 
building 46 additional residences on 
the property of the Seaboard Silk 
Mills has been let in Atlanta at the 
offices of Roberts & Co. architects. 
Batson Cook Co., West Point, Ga. 
where the successful bidders. The 
contract price is in: excess of $100.0 
OOF, 

Covington, Va, — Stoughton & 
Mathers, architects, builders and 
engineers, of Covington, Va... have 
been awarded the contract for build- 
ing an addition to the Schwarzen- 
back-Huber Company's silk mill at 
Covington. The addition means an 
added output of at least 25 per cent. 
fifty additional looms being instal!- 
ed, according to Fred Aichelman. 
manager. The present recreation 
rooms will be used for the installa- 
of the looms and an addition will be 
built to the mill that will take eare 
of the recreation features in the fu- 
ture. 


Greenville, S. C. The Union 
Bleachery & Finishing Company 
will retire its preferred stock issue 
Of $400,000 on July 1, it has been an- 
nounced by J. W. Arrington, presi- 
dent of the company. Decision to re- 
Lire the stock was reached at a mee!- 
ing of the company’s directors, Mr. 
Arrington said. 

This is the only preferred stock 
issue of the company, which als: 
has $1,200,000 of common stock. 
Stock brokers predict the bulk of 
this sum will be reinvested here in 
lexlile stock. The disbursement o: 
this sum will, they predict, caus: 
a revival of trading in various 
Southern mill stock. 


Kinston, N. C—A new company. 
capitalized by Kinston interests, wi! 
operate the Kinston Cotton Mills. 
Birch Douglas, agent for the un- 
named group, purchased the plant 
at an auction sale May 30 last. The 
price was $6,200 above the assump- 
of a $215,000 mortgage. In the opin- 
ion of authorities, the plant is worth 
well over $221,000. 

Plans of the Kinston purchasers ar’ 
being rapidly developed but details 
are withheld for the present. It is 
the understanding here that holder- 
of second mortgage bonds will be 
given the privilege of exchanging 
them for common stock. The Kin- 
ston Mills were in the hands of a re- 
ceiver for several months after ‘he 
owning company’s failure early thi- 
vear. 


Union, S. C.—At a meeting here 
stockholders of the Dainty Mai 
Silk Mills discussed plans for the 
operation of their plant and forma!- 
ly organized with the election of o!- 
ficers and directors. Applicatio! 
will be made at Columbia for 4 
charter a once. The capital of the 
mill is $150,000. 

Women’s underwear and glove silk 
will be manufactured and the mil! 
will be equipped to use silk import- 
ed from Japan and also rayon. A 
building, formerly used by the 
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Union Progress, a newspaper, has 
been leased and renovated for the 
plant, and most of the machinery 
has arrived and has been installed. 
It is expected that the mill will be 
operating within a short time, ac- 
cording to L. E. Winnie, vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 

The board of directors elected is 
composed of R. L. MeNally, F, H. 
Garner, C. M. MeWhiter, J. Roy 
Fant, Emslie Nicholson, W. 5B. 
Nicholson was selected by the board 
as president and treasurer and Mr. 
Winnie as vice president and secre- 
tary. 


Chickamauga, Ga. — Sale of the 
Crystal Springs Bleachery Company 
to a new corporation to be organized 
by D. A. Jewell, president of the 
present company, will be acted upon 
by the stockholders at a special 
meeting called for June 15. 

Notices outlining the proposal 
have been mailed to stockholders, it 
is understood. The proposed new 
organization will be capitalized at 
$2,000,000 of which $1,000,000 will be 
common and $1,000,000 preferred 
stock. It is understood that it is 
proposed to purchase the common 
stock of the present stockholders on 
a basis of $150 per 100 share cash, or 
may be exchanged for common stock 
in the new corporation. 


Under the proposed plan all the 
common stock will be held by Mr. 


Jewell and members of his family. 


D. A. Jewell, Jr., is vice-president, 
E. Y. Chapin, secretary and R. H. 
Jewell, treasurer, of the firm. 

The bleachery company has had 
an especially fine records and has 
enjoyed unusual growth. On January 
1, the company declared a 100 per 
cent stock dividend, which means 
that those who originally pul money 
in the company will now receive 
$280 for every $100 invested.- In ad- 
dition to the attractive dividends re- 
ceived during the intervening years, 
it is understood that there are a 
comparatively small number of 
stockholders, most of the stock be- 
ing held by the Jewell interests. 


Receivership Asked for Rhyne- 
Anderson Mills. 


The Rhyne-Anderson Mills, of 
Troy, N. C., have filed a voluntary 
application for receivership, the ac- 
tion being taken following a special 
meeting of the stockholders held in 
Charlotte on Wednesday, according 
to information from Wellons and 
Wellons, attorneys. 

The petition asks that Wesley T. 
Heath, of Charlotte, president of the 
company and Milton Ensor, of Troy, 
manager, be named as receivers. 

Information given in a statement 
from the officials to the stockhold- 
ers stated that the outstanding in- 
debtedness of the company is ap- 
proximately $60,000, this amount be- 
ing in the form of notes. 


Attention Cotton Mill Men. 


Call on us for office help along 
all lines; superintendents, over- 
seers for all departments, master 
mechanics, etc. Anyone wishing 
position in above lines write us. 
Well established. Commercial 
Agency, Greenville, 


2,000 spindles on 
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The Rhyne-Anderson Mills 


medium 


have 
numbers 
of carded yarns. 


Ga. Association Considers 
Village Improvement 


Macon, Ga.—Directors of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia held the first meeting here 
since the new board was chosen. 


The attendance was the largest of 


any meeting ever held by that 
board. 
The directors gave approval of 


the plan suggested by W. D. Ander- 
son. chairman of the board, in his 
address before the national associa- 
tion recently, for more work in the 
mill villages, looking toward im- 
provement of the conditions and re- 
lations between the employees and 
mills. A number of committees 
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were appointed to carry on the 
work, but it was stated that only 
routine business was discussed. Fol- 
lowing the business session, there 
was a luncheon at Hotel Dempsey. 


Southern Textile 
Association Meeting 


A very large attendance is expect- 
ed for the annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association to be 
held at Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 
N. &, on June 17 and 18. With one 
of the most interesting programs 
ever arranged for its annual session, 
Secretary J. M. Gregg is expecting 
an unusually successful meeting. 

The program as previously given 
in these columns provides for a 
morning session on Friday, June 17, 
with the afternoon open and a din- 
ner in the evening. The business 
session will be held Saturday morn- 
ing at which time new officers will 
be elected. 


W. H. Gibson, president of the 
association will deliver his address 
at the opening of the first session. 


His remarks will be followed by the 
reports of the chairman of the Sec- 
tional Divisions of the association. 
Richard G. Conant, of the Boston of- 
fice of Wellington, Sears & Co., will 
then speak on “The Buyers’ View- 
point in Purchasing Goods and the 
Selling Value of Quality and Uni- 
formity of Product.” At the conelu- 
sion of this address H. G. Winget, 
of Gastonia, will speak on “Human 
Relations in the Industry.” 

Friday afternoon will be devoted 
fo golf and other recreation and 
amusement features. 

Al. the business session Saturday 
morning, there will be short talks by 
J. M. Gamewell, president of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, J. UC. Evins, presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Associa- 
tion and W. H. Hightower, president 
of the Georgia Association. Geo. 8. 
Harris, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
who was scheduled to speak at this 
time, will be unable to be present. 

One of the features of this session 
will be the address by George A. 
Sloan, secretary of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute. 

After the address and the report 
of the secretary, will be the election 
of officers. 
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Arkwright Test Compares Draft in 
Spinning 


A test to compare the results of a draft of 11 and a draft of 14 in spinning hosiery 
yarns was recently completed by L. O. Bunton, superintendent of the Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. This test was made by Mr. Bunton to qualify for membership in the 
Arkwrights. A summary of the test is given below. 


(Prepared and submitted by L. O. Bunton, Supt., Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C.) 


TEST 


~~ Test to show comparison of results of 11 draft and 14 draft on 40/1 Hosiery Twist 
Yarns made from 1% inch cotton. 


Conditions of Tests—All known factors were identical to fine roving frames. At 
this point two numbers of roving were made, viz., 5.50 H. R. and 7.14 H. R. The tests 
on spinning were made on frames side by side with the same specifications, twist, trav- 
elers, speeds, etc., the only difference being the draft gears. The test bobbins were taken 
irom both trames at same doff. Weighing and breaking was done in office with no 
artificial humidity, and other weighings show a consistent breaking weight of three 
pounds more in mill than in office, but as all tests were made in office the difference in 
humidity does not effect the comparison between effects secured by different drafts. 

Weighing was done on Torsion Balance, and Breaking Tests were made on Scott 
vertical power testing machines. 

As tests were made at about the equinox, there was some variation in weather. 

Cotton—Full 1% inch Strict Middling. During the time of test a change was made 
from old crop Delta to new crop California. 

Opening and Picking System—Opening Room contains bale breaker and Murray 
Cieaner. Cotton conveyed from Opening Room to Picker Room by air. Breaker Picker 
has three-blade beater, intermediate and Finisher Pickers have Kirshner Beater. 


Machine Weight Draft Doubling Twist 
Picker , 13 Oz. Lap 
Card 49 Gr. Sliver 116 l 
Sliver Lap M.. , 544 Gr. Lap 1.8 20 
Rib. Lap Mch. Me 544 Gr. Lap 4 
Comber iis fet 50 Gr. Sliver 87 8 
First Drawing és 51 5.9 6 
Second Drawing 51 6 6 
Slubber 4.7 l 82 
Intermediate 1.80 H. R. 4.7 2 14 
Roving 7.14 H. R. 7.8 2 2.9 
Spinning 40/1 11.21 2 19% 
Spinning 40/1 14.54 2 19% 

SUMMARY 
Size Break 

Average 400 Bobbins 11.21 Draft Ca 48.60 
Average 400 Bobbins 14.54 Draft 39.25 49.55 
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BALANCED NUMBERS 
11.21 Draft 
50.54 Av. Break 51.08 48 Bobbins Each 
48.13 Av. Break 48.55 63 Bobbins Each 
47.70 Av. Break 47.74 
Av. 48.79 Av. 49.12 

Conclusions and Deductions from Summary and other aspects of Test: 

The B. W. of the two yarns practically the same when numbers are identical. 

Blackboard Tests seem to indicate there are slightly more thin places and much less 
slugs in yarn made with long draft. However, this is not definitely conclusive. 

As it is somewhat cheaper to make yarns with long draft and the breaking strength 
is not effected by this test, I consider the long draft the more efficient under the condi- 
tions of this test. However, there are many other factors that enter into making, yarn, 
and thes long draft would not be more efficient under all conditions. 

As the total draft between the Intermediate and spinning frame are the same both 
ways of the test, there is a possibility of that there is an excessive draft in each case, 
but in a different process. A shorter or longer draft on both processes (Roving and 
Spinning) might show different results. 

Instead of this test showing any startling figures or very definite results, it merely 
opens up other lines of investigations, and forms a basis for further tests. 

The above test is submitted as to findings from this applicant. The results are not 
intended to be conclusive, as The Arkwrights expect to compile numerous similar tests 
from others in different sections and under different local conditions to arrive at a con- 
clusive result before announcing a definite conclusion. 

The Arkwrights welcome criticism and suggestions of the methods used in making 
this test. 


14.54 Draft 
39s (on the mark) 
40s (on the mark) 
41 (on the mark) 


struction is favored. He stated tha! 
the development of mill buildings 
had progressed exceptionally well, 

: and although improvements would 
Speaking before a-body of stu- be made, no radical changes would 


Opportunities for Textile 
Engineers 


dents in engineering in Cornel! Uni- 
versity Jaes W. Cox, textile engineer 
and specialist of New York, pointed 
out the many opportunities that lie 
before young men who wish to enter 
a field that is by no means crowded 
and that offers studious and inven- 
tive minds a standing and remunera- 
tion that is not easy to find equalled 
in other professional lines at this 


probably result in the near future. 


Power. 


Taking up the matter of the gen- 
eralion, distribution and consump- 
tion of power, Mr. Cox explained the 
fransition from the old type mill ob- 
taining its power from a small, di- 
rect connected, old-fashioned water 
wheel to the present day method of 


time. electric drive, whether by depart- 
First, taking up the subject of the ment, groups of machines or indi- 
type of buildings used for textile vidual application. He explained 


plants, he showed the development how a textile power loadmight vary 
from the old stone mill to the mod- anywhere from a 98 per cent power 
ern slow-burning construction and load only for a cotton mill in the 
concrete types, explaining why, as a South to a 84 per cent process load 
general rule, the slow-burning con- for a finishing plant in the North. 
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He stated that he believed improve- 
ment in the application of power 
would not be so rapid in the near 
future as in the past and would be 
general as in other industries. 

In discussing the development of 
lextile machinery, he explained how 
fhe principles had changed but lilt- 
tle, but how a majority of the ma- 
chinery manufacturers in the last 
ten to fifteen years had changed 
their products to a machine tool in- 
stead of the old hand building job. 
He further explained that he believ- 
ed progress would be made in the 
near future, bath as to refinement of 
design of the present machinery, 
methods of making it, and even the 
development of machines employ- 
ing entirely new principles to pro- 
duce a certain resull. He stressed 
the fact that most of the machinery 
in use today employs the same basic 
principles as the most e'emental ma- 
chines hundreds of vears ago, and 
showed the few exceptions in radi- 
cal design and what they had done 
for the textile industry. He predict- 
ed a great opportunity for an engi- 
neer who could make some impor- 
lant improvements in textile ma- 
chinery. 

In discussing equipment, Mr. 
called attention to the fact of 
progress which had been 


the 
made in 
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counters, tension devices, ete., and 
what an important part they play 
in the progressive mill of today. He 
stated he thought there was a big 
field for a bright engineer along the 
lines of this kind. 
In discussing processing, brief 
mention was made of the methods 
and care necessary in converting 
fiber into fabric. This part of the 
talk was illustrated by moving pic- 
ture, “From Cotton to Cloth,” pro- 
duced by the McCampbell depart- 
ment of Harding, Tilton & Co. Mr. 
Cox explained how most processing 
in the industry was still done by rule 
of thumb methods and gave in- 
stances of the tremendous improve- 
ments in product, increase in pro- 
duction, and reduction in cost by 
proper and controlled methods, Mr. 
Cox staled he thought there was a 
tremendous opportunity in this line 
for a young engineer. 
Concerning management, 
of the need of trained engineering 
minds in the mills, and told of the 
keenest organizations putting the 
management of their plants in the 
hands of better trained individuals 
than formerly. He then spoke of 
the cost.of a specific article and how 
much hetter it was to know before- 
control the cost, 
quantity of a_ textile 


he spoke 


hand and definitely 
quality 


and 


the working capital 
vital factor today. 

Linder the head of research, he ex- 
plained what had been done in the 
last few years and how the man with 
an intuilive mind had a big oppor- 
tunity to correlate the present facts, 
develop new ones and how they 
could be applied in practical use. 

He concluded by saying thal he 
felt the opportunity of the engineer 
in the textile industry was broad and 
great, providing he was willing to 
properly train himself for it and 
then work intelligently and consist- 
ently at it. 


necessary, a 


Report on 1926 


Final figures on the cotton crop of 
1926 show 17,977,374 bales of 500 
pounds each ginned, according to 
figures announced by the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau. This total exceeds by 
1.842.444 bales the previous high 
record crop of 1914. 

The Department of Commerce, in 
announcing the revised final figures, 
stated its Census Bureau soon would 


distribute the annual bulletin on 
cotton production from the last 
crop. The bulletin will show gin- 


nings by Sta‘es and by counties, and 
ginnings to specify dates throughout 
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complete statistics the Census Bu- 
reau says: 

“The final figures of cotton ginned 
are 17,755,070 running bales, count- 
ing round as half bales, equivalent 
lo 47,977,374 bales of 500 pounds 
each. The crop of 1926 was the 
largest ever harvested in this coun- 
try, exceeding that of 1914, the next 
largest crop, by 1,842,444 equivalen! 
900-pound bales, that of 1925, the 
thrrd largest, by 1,873,000 bales, and 
that of 1921, the smallest crop in 30 
years by 10,023,733 bales. 

“The total as shown in the bulle- 
fin in 67,463 running bales in excess 
of the preliminary figues issued on 
March 21. 

“The March estimates totalled 
234,041 bales, for some counties 
amounting to as much as 6,000 bales 
The bureau had the local agents in 
sections showing considerable quan- 
tities remaining to be ginned, muke 
an additional canvass. 


Three Methods of Dyeing 
Silk Hosiery 


(Conttinued from Page 16) 
in the goods, will throw his shades 
far enough off the sample to eall 
for special efforts. 
ly true when 
method or 


This is especial- 
either the one hath 
the acid method is used. 


equipment to put in or on machines. product instead of figuring it out the season by counties. The statis- Both the latter require considerable 
He pictured the remarkable advance after the product was made. lics were complied by the Bureau of experience and when all is said and 
in the line of heddles, artificial hu- He brought out the fact that the the Census from.the individual re- done, it will take experience and 
midification, use of compressed air, combination of proper processing turns collected from 15,763 active’ patience to properly handle the 
conveyors, stop motions, tempera- and management reduces overhead, ginneries located in 178 counties. goods with any method. In other 
ture controls, speed indicators, the stock on hand, and therefore, In ifs announcement regarding its words, it takes a Dyer. 
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The Fine Points of Carding 


(Continued from Page 18) 


all air passages open and have the air on the cages so that we get the beat 
possible lap we can. 

We should also watch our motes or droppings under grid bars, as al 
this place we can make a lot of waste that should go into the lap, or finished 
product. Grids should be so spaced that they will take out the most dir! 
and other foreign matter. 

Kirshner beaters should be set in %-inch of feed roll and kept in good 
condition, The points will dull just as will the blade beaters. The draft 
here is nol the same as it is on the blade beater. They will create more 
draft and it will be necessary to have a stronger draft to overcome this 
excess draft. 

Grid bars should be set to 3-16-inches nearest the feed roll and %-inch 
al the lowest point. 


Evener motion must be kept well oiled and in good working order. 
To keep an evener working right it has to be im first class mechanical 
condition and clean. An evener will not work right when it is clogged 
with oily lint. 

There is a question as to what speed a two blade rigid beater should 
make. I get the proper speed from the amount of cotton being fed in. If 
the draft of the machinery is short the.speed of the beater will be less. 
It the draft is long the speed should be higher. 

After getting the machine to make the best lap possible, it is necessary 
(hat the weight of lap should not vary over one-half pound on either side 
of the correct weight. 

After getting a perfect lap it can be spoiled at the cards. To continue 
the process of the perfect lap the cards are to be in first class condition. 
l'irst the clothing is the best number, suitable for the class of work to be 
done. It is tight and sharp on the cylinder and doffer. The flats are in 
good condition and sharp. The licker-in is a very vital part of a card 
and should never be allowed to get in bad condition, that is, dull or crooked 
teeth. A crooked tooth had just as well be broken out for any good it does. 

After getting the card in good shape it is necessary to have the setting 
right, for %-inch to 1i-inch staple. The following settings will give very 
good results. Flats are set to a number ten gauge. They should have 
the proper feel or pull at each setting point. The back setting should be set 
‘o the least pull, the front the stronger pull. 

Some one may ask, what does he mean by pull in setting flats? When 
the gauge is in position, it is the amount of pull that it takes to move the 
gauge from one point to another. I have tried many different settings but 
| find that the above setting gives the best results. 


“ie 


are a part of your mill equipment. 


i 
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The doffer comb is set to a 17;doffer to cylinder to a 7; licker-in to 
cylinder to a 7; feed plate to licker-in to a 10: back plate to full 4 leaf 
gauge; front plates according to amount of strips to be taken out; screen 
to cylinder to a full 4 leaf gauge ai back, with a slightly looser setting at 
the front of card; licker-in screen to cylinder to a 17 gauge; licker-in 
screen to licker-in to a full four leaf gauge at the nose of the screen; Mote 
knives are set to 10 gauge, with the proper angle this will give good results, 
but if the angle is not right the work will be unsatisfactory. 

Card Grinder. 

I will say that here is one of the most important places in the mill to 
have a good man. A man who can be relied upon to do his full duty. To 
have a man of this class is to have a man that is looking for something 
better and when we find a man looking for something better, and is willing 
to work for il, we find a man that has pienty of pep. He does not come 
Lo his work in the morning complaining of feeling bad. It is only on very 
rare occasion We hear him say he feels bad. Most of his thoughts are on 
his work and not on his feelings. We can't give our best to our work and 
give very much thought to our feelings. Thought about our work will 
detract from our feelings, just as thought about our feelings will detract 
from our work. 

Back to the card again. We can’t get good work from a card that is 
in first class condition unless the help is good. Help that has an interes! 
in their work and will take pride in seeing that all parts-are kept well 
viled and clean. 

How can we expect good work when we allow our cards to get dirty, 
as it is natural for some-.of the dirt and excess lint that is hanging around 
to get back in the web as it leaves. 

The back of the card is a good place for a perfect good lap to be 
spoiled. The waste accumulation will get on the lap and of course go 
{hrough the card and come out in the roll making an unsightly roll. As 
‘L is impossible to see all of the roll it will come out with the finished 
yarn and cause a lot of seconds, or worse a lot of waste. 

Another good point about cards is to card just as light as ‘possible to 
xeep up with production. If we have on a production gear that gives a 
little too much put on a smaller production gear and see that the cards 
are not allowed to stand. 7 

Here we sometimes fool ourselves. We are not sure that we could 
keep up in our production if we cut one tooth. The only sure way is to 
cut, then run the cards and give it a trial, before saying that it can't be 
done. 

The draft on cards should never be less than 95 and is better with a 
longer draft. Say 100. When the draft is too short the licker-in does not 
have the chance to do its work properly. 


| | 


LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES are strong and durable. 
Write for Catalog 


ROGERS FIBRE C9.? 


1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


326 South Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 
121 Beach St., Boston 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


SOLD THROUGH SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 


Lei : hone ae Your mill building rests upon a foundation of stone and cement. a 
— Your mill operation rests upon a foundation of equipment and every item of that ———— 
equipment contributes to or works against profitable production. Mill receptacles | _ 
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All beits and bands should be kept in good condition. They should be 
just tight enough to prevent slippage. 

As I have had no experience on combed work, I will next take up the 
drawings. It is here we can't be to particular. If they are not looked 
after there will be a lot of damage to the stock. 

The rollers should be in good condition wilh good flutes. If leather 
rolls are used they must be kept up to first class condition and be varnished 
al least once each week, and oftener if they begin to show wear. This 
not only helps to make good slivers, but also gives longer life to leather. 

As to setting of the rollers, we have to be the judge. The weight of 
stock going through will determine what is the best setting. If the stock 
is heavy they will require just.a little farther setting from center than 
‘hey will when the stock is lighter. The front roll speed must not be too 
high. I would prefer about 300 R.P.M. and lower if the production would 
permit, draft 5% to 6. ! 


Trumpets should have a hole in them that will cause enough pull but 
not enough to stretch or break the fibres. They should all be the same size 
and any that is found to be worn should be replaced with new ones. 

The sliver between the front roll and calendar roll should be tight 
enough to prevent sagging and not tight enough to stretch the sliver. 

The frames should be kept clean and the rollers taken out and cleaned 
at least every four weeks. It is important that rollers and all other parts 
be oiled once each day with a good oil that does not flow too freely. 

Finally to get the best results we must have good help. We can nol 
lake a green man or boy and get good results. As I have found it takes 
nonths to train a man to do the right way in all there is to do on a set of 
frames. With patience and a lot of work it is possible to make good help. 

Draft on the different machines is very important on pickers. A draf! 
of 400 is good. 

Cards, 95 to 100: drawing, 5% to 600: slubber, 375 to 425: intermediate. 
200 is good; speeders, 525 is good 


Number Twenty-two 


In order to give these points justice I shall have to go back to the 
opening room. There is no card that will give entire satisfaction unless 
the card receives a properly cleaned lap so this brings about a more detail- 
ed discussion, 


First, see that the cotton is thoroughly mixed-and do not let the scavenger 

waste of the mill go back in the feed uneven. It has a tendency to feed 
irregular so I find it best to have small waste machine just running fast 
enough to keep the waste consumed. This machine is just back of the 
bale breaker and is putting the waste of the mill back into the regular feed 
going from the bale breaker regularly, both feeds going into the suction 
and into the Murray opener where it is well mixed. Thence into the picker 
room and is put into an automatic feed hopper where the stock is being 
conveyed through a double beater breaker. By the time this breaker makes 
the first lap there is little scavenger waste to be seen. 

I find it very necessary to keep my breaker laps just the right weight 
so that my evener belt on the intermediate lap also the right weight finish- 
ing lap. 

In the meantime I notice closely the cleaning process of my machines. 
It is important that the air is kept right so as to make the stock lay evenly 
on the cages and the mote knives kept in good order to clean the stock 
‘thoroughly. 

Second: Next, we take up the card with the corret weigh! and a well 
cleaned finishing lap. As the stock enters the licker-in back of the card 
the finishing plate should be set to a tight 10 for a 55 inch card, running 
a 13 oz. lap; mote knives, top knife set to 12 bottom to tight 17. Keep screen 
pulled up just so licker-in won't sirike, Pull screen to 22 at cylinder, 
hack plate to 22, back flats to 12, taper to front to tight 10. Setting doffer 
(o tight 7 keep good stripping roller. Run cards slow when stripping in 
order to keep clothing clean. Keep wire sharp, both cylinder and flals, 
keep all oil away from clothing, keep bearing oil drains clean in order to 
drain oil to outside of ecard. 

I have put these points into practical use and have found them [to 
cive entire satisfaction. Cotton Sprout. 

C. M. 
(Continued Next Week) 
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- Vice-president; W. L. Steele, Brazos 
Miller Heads Texas Valley Cotton Mills, West, Texas. 


Association secretary-treasurer; Sidney Files, 
Itasca Cotton Mills, Itasca. Tex.. as- 
Dallas, Tex.—G. R. Miller, -presi- sistant secretary-treasurer. 
dent of C. R. Miller Manufacturing Other members present included 
Company, was re-elected president A. Cuberson, C. R. Miller Manufac- 
of Texas Cotton Manufacturers’ As- turing Company; Walter Hogg. Dal- 
sociation at an executive meeting of las Cotton Mills: A. L. Smith, Hills- 
(the group. Eight members, repre- boro Cotton Mills; and R. S. Porter, 
senting about 15 Texas mil's, at-.. Merchants’ and Planters’ Mills, New 
tended. Other officers elected were Braunfels, Texas. A report of the 
J. Perry Burrus, Dallas, first vice- aceomplishments of the assdciation 
president; Clinton Phelps, Sherman during the last year was made by 
Cotton Mills, Sherman, Tex., second Mr. Miller. 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Seasoned 


Wood 


Satisfactory 
Workmanship 


Superior 
Shuttles 


Heddles and 
Heddle Frames 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Millbury, Mass. 


Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
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Very Low Excursion Fares 


to 


Richmond, Portsmouth-Norfolk and 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Friday, June 17th, Only 
Round trip fare Charlotte to 


Richmond $7.50; to Portsmouth-Norfolk $8.50; to 
Virginia Beach $9.00 


Tickets will be sold for all trains Friday June 17th; good 
returning to reach origina] starting point prior midnight 
June 21st. 

For tickets and other information apply to nearest Sea- 
board ticket agent, or to 


E. Eskridge, CA. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


John T. West 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


von any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOURTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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Ford, J. B. Co 35 Tolhurst Machine Works ieee 
Foster Machine Co. ~~ Tripod Paint Co. 28 
Franklin Process Co. 
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iastonia Belting Co. . 30 Ri Trav 34 
General Blectric Co. ng Traveler Co. - 
Universal Winding Co. 34 
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Graton & Knight Co. — 
Greist Mfg. Co. ae Victor Ring Traveler Co. PB 
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H. & B. American Machine Co. 18 —WwW— 
Houghton, EB. F. & Co. 19 Watts, Ridley & Co. 3 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 2 # =Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Howard-Hickory Co. ms = Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 34 White, Fred H. 
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Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerfal Grounds make Cheerfal Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 
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Textile Cost Accounting 
(Contmued from Page 12) 


In this mill there were no hank 
clocks on the spinning frames, and 
the spinners were paid by the side. 

The productive labor runs down 
fo and includes the 6%s filling, and 
in the extreme right hand column 
shows an unfavorable variation of 
$11.44, 

In the third column from the 
rignt under the heading “Standard 
Rate,” we show a rate of 50 cents for 
non-productive labor in the day- 
time and 60 cents at night. 

These rates were established from 
the best week that the mill had had 
in the past and was nearly up to 
90 per cent, based of course on like 
conditions as the weeks figures be- 
ing shown. 


Dividing the spindles in the room, 
and supposed to be running, into the 
total payroll, we established a rate 
per spindle of .02225 for the produc- 
tive labor. and .06222 for the non- 
productive labor, as shown in Block 


The total spindles on each num- 
ber that were really required, times 
this rate gives the dollars that 
should have been expended on the 
payroll, and you cannot get around 
it or wiggle out from under. 

In Block F, is shown the actual! 
payroll of $880.19 and what the pay- 
roll should have been, giving an 
over of expenditure of payroll 
money of $131.67 for week. 

Block G explains the cause of this 
$131.67 unfavorable variation. There 
can be only two elements in the 
whole problem, first, production 
may be above or below normal, and 
the payroll may show a decrease or 
an Increase in the amount of labor. 

There are 545 idle spindles that 
must be charged with their just 
burden of productive and non-pro- 
ductive labor rates per spindle 
which in this case amounts to $49.22. 

Then we have an unfavorable 
variation in the productive labor 
payroll of $11.44 and $71.01 in the 
non-productive labor, making a toial 
payroll variation of $82.45. This 
amount combined with the cost of 
idle spindles of $47.22 makes a total 
of $131.67, which checks with Block 
F. 

In the spooling, warping, slashing 
and drawing-in departments the 
variations were so slight, due to the 
bulk of the work being on the piece 
rate basis, that we will pass over 
these costs wilhout an explanation. 

Next is shown the weave room 
production data—loom efficiency 
and summary of loom operations. 

You will not in Block A, that this 
mill was running eight different 
styles of goods. Take the 40-inch— 
5.50 style and for convenience follow 
that down through the various 
steps. Fifty looms were allocated 
or supposed to be running on this 
style day and night. 

One hundred per cent production 
per loom for 110 hours would be 168 
pounds, 

One hundred per cent for the 50 
looms would be 8,400 pounds. The 
actual production was 7,412 pounds 
or 88.24 per cent. Turn to Block B, 
and note again the actual produc- 
tion in gross pounds—the pounds 
per loom per week—the average 
looms run. 
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In the next column we show. what 
a loom will produce at 95 per cent. 
In the ease the mill men agreed that 
95 per cent was a fair mark to set as 
the loom had an extra 30 minutes 
period in the morning and ran 
through the noon hour. 
Now—if you wanted 7,412 pounds of 
40-inch—5.50 yard goods and had 
operated as you should, only 4644 
looms would have been needed. 
Then you had 3.6 looms that did 
not weave a yard of cloth for the 
full 110 hours, with a loss in produc- 
Lion of 568 pounds. 


The total of Block B shows 12.79 
looms that did not produce at all 
for the full week with a loss in pro- 
duction of 2232 pounds. 

Block C shows total looms in the 
mill—the total looms not run any 
part of the 110 hours. These 25.238 
looms were purposely stopped and 
were nol supposed to be running. 
The total looms run 110 hours with 
normal allowance for stoppage. 
Then the 12.79 looms that were ab- 
normally stopped, plus the 25.28 pur- 
posely stopped, and we have 38.07 
idle looms for the week. 

The mills weekly losses begin to 
count up rapidly at this point, the 
details appearing on the next sheet. 

The treasurer of this mill was not 
as interested in knowing the cost per 
pound of each individual style of 
goods, as he was in quickly finding 
out where the major variations 
were occurring, If he could correct 
these troubles and get up to produc- 
lion with a minimum expenditure of 
payroll, then his cost on the vari- 
ous fabrics would take care of them- 
selves, and the detail construction 
or style costs could be figured later. 
This is a point. that I want the ac- 
tive executives to think about. 


After establishing the production 
and non-productive rates on the 
same principle that. we did in the 
other departments, let’s take up 
Block D. 

Here we have a variation in non- 
productive labor only, as the weav- 
ers were all on the pick basis and 
no variation accured. 12.79 looms 
were stopped for the week and must 
be charged with the non-productive 
rate per loom for the room, which 
amounts to $37.91. 

In this mill the treasurer desired 
the overhead gross to to absorbed 
on the rate per loom basis, which is 
$5.45 per loom, and as the idle looms 
must be charged with this rate, we 
have another loss of $69.81. 

The 25.28 looms that were not 
belled up cannol escape the over- 
head rate and this amounts to 
$137.98. 

There we have $37.24—a variation 
in non-productive labor, all making 
a total of $282.94 losses for one 
week. 

In three weeks from the time this 
system was operating, this mill had 
reduced this figure to about $50.00. 
Why good mill men will continue to 
figure costs by dividing pounds into 
dollars is beyond my scope of under- 
standing. 

The cost summary is the cost 
sheet and shows the gross produc- 
tion of each department—the actual 
expenditures of dollars—the dollars 
thaf you should have paid—the vari- 
ation between the two—the actual 
cost per average pound, and what it 


BLEACHERS! 


Can Cotton be bleached with Solozone? 


Yes it can, and should be, if you want 
strong goods, 

sort goods, 

permanently white goods. 


But the Solozone bleach costs more? 


Not necessarily. So many costly 
operations, so much water and power 
can be cut out, and so much damage 


and unevenness avoided that the 
qgdifference in cost, if any, is 


negligible. 
How can I investigate without much trouble? 


Write us. We will indicate how to 
arrive at a definite conclusion without 
much trouble or expense. 


THE ROESSLER AND HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
713 Sixth Avenue New York 


SEASHORE EXCURSION 


TO 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA BEACH AND 
RICHMOND, VA. 


VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


FRIDAY, JUNE 17, 1927 
Round trip fares from Charlotte, N. C. 


RICHMOND NORFOLK VIRGINIA BEACH 
$7.50 $8.50 $9.00 


Tickets on sale going on all regular trains to junetion points, 
thence special train and regular trains 12 and 40, Friday, June 17, 
i927. Final limit good to return on all regular trains (except 37 
up to and including train 11 leaving Richmond 10:20 P. M. and 
train 3 leaving Norfolk 7:00 P. M. Wednesday, June 22, 1927. 

Tickets good in pullman sleeping cars upon payment of pull- 
man charges. 

Through sleeping cars and day coaches. 

Through sleeping cars and day coaches. 

No baggage checked. No stop-overs. 

Fine opportunity to spend the week-end in Richmond and at 
Virgimia Seashore resorts. 

For further information and sleeping car reservations, call on 
any Southern Railway agent or address: 


W. F. GOCHRANE, C. T. A. R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. €. 
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MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 
For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 


Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets. Hosiery, Bathing 
Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Warps and Leice Reeds, 


kor Better Spinning 


cover top rolls with 


SPINNA CALF 


write for particulars 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
210 South St., Boston, Mass. 


Also Manufacturers of Roller Sheepskins 


should have cost you, and the varia- 
tion between the two. 

This mill will eventually want a 
distinct fabric cost, and the only 
change that will have to be made is 
the proper division of the overhead 
io the physical setting. 

A Few High Spots. 

!. Disclose the abnormal expendi- 
tures of money and the sub-normal 
production, and obtain these items 
as quickly as possible. 

While these errors are being cor- 
rected in the mill the accounting de- 
partment can promptly work out 
any fabric cost, with overhead 
properly distributed. 

2. Dollars and cents overhead for 
a new mill can be anticipated quite 
accurately and be distributed or 
charged to the proper physical unils, 
before a pound of coiton goes into 
the mill. 

3. As production flows through 
the mill the various varn numbers 
and fabrics absorb .the overhead 
charges in proportion to the amount 
of machinery each particular style 
may employ. 

it. Do not show favoritism in ap- 
plying overhead charges. Because 
one fabrie is heavier than another 
and thereby a greater pound pro- 
ducer is no reason why it should be 
over charged. 

Probably the lighter weight fab- 
ric requires more spinning spindles 
to supply one loom, and in turn more 
speeder spindles to supply the spin- 
ning, hence it must shoulder it’s 
just share of the burden. 

5. Due to a degree of idleness of 
machinery in the best regulated 
mills, there will always be an 
amount of overhead that cannot be 
absorbed. 

To assume that all of the over- 
head ean be absorbed on the pound- 
age basis is to presume that the 
buyer is willing to pay for ineffi- 
cient production and idle machin- 
ery. He will not do so as long as it 
is possible to purchase goods from 
mills in whieh idleness has been re- 
duced to a minimum, and their costs 
corresponding lower. 

6. Our system does not disturb 
your present methods of book-keep- 
ing. It should eliminate many ac- 
counts, and daily entries now being 
made. 

7. Your present production and 
payroll reports should provide all 
the necessary information to make 
the system operative. 

8. It can be made up in one day 
at the end of any week or month 
period. 

9. It deals in present operating 
conditions and not in matters 80 
antidated that corrective measures 
are worthless. 

10. A cost system is not a system 
of management, It does not replace 
the keen sense of vision or mer- 
chandising ability of the executive, 


but it will be a guide and main stay 


fo him in dealing with problems in 
the ever changing market. 


Textile Institute 

Cooperating With 
Many Industries 

(Continued from Page 10) 
“Another place in which it seems 
to me we can be of mutual assist- 
ance to one anagther is the case 
where you, either individually or 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 9173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satishes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _ stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch bvards. 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


| SPINNING RING "SPECIALISTS 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


WHITINAVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 


Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 
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AGE 


CHAIN LINK. 


Page Chain Link Fence stands 
guard day and night—safeguard- 
ing every type of property—af- 
fording the most permanent and 
economical form of protection. 


Page Fence is made of copper 
bearing steel, heavily galvanized 
after weaving. All fittings, too, 
zinc coated to resist rust. 


Complete Fence Service 


We maintain complete stocks of 
Page products. Trained fence 
crews assure prompt, correct in- 
stallation. Write or phone for 
literature or a representative to 
call and submit plans and esti- 
mates for enclosing your mill 
property. No obligation. 


General Equipment Co. 
1411 So. Mint Street 
P. O. Box 412 
Charlotte North Carolina 
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better yet, representing a group of 
buyers are not satisfied with the 
fabric which you find on the mar- 
ket. It will be perfectly feasible for 
you to submit your problem or your 
requirements, together with details 
of the material you are now using, 
and the objections to it, to your tex- 
tile committee and through them to 
the Institute and the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants, who in 
turn will call into conference quick- 
ly, men experts in their line, repre- 
senting that particular group of the 
textile students engaged in the man- 
ufacture and sale of material that is 
or may be used for the particular 
purpose under discussion. In this 
way the best knowledge and infor- 
mation available will be mobilized in 
the solution of the problem. 


“I further believe thal it is an 
accepted fact that the knowledge of 
the true condition and situation 
within one industry by other indus- 
tries is of real benefit to all. There- 
fore, it may be possible for the tex- 
Lile industry through the medium of 
your association to supply you with 
such facts as will be mutually bene- 
ficial. 

“Now gentlemen, I have endeay- 
ored to briefly sketch the organiza- 
tion of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
and where it appears that they may 
be able to be of some assistance to 
you and the various industries 
which you represent. But our work 
must be based upon sound economic 
principles,.or it cannot succeed. I 
am satisfied, however, that the Cot- 
Lon-Textile Institute under the 
leadership of Walker D. Hines as 
president, will go forward in all its 
work keeping in front of it the 
viewpoint of the consumer as well 
as the viewpoint of our own mem- 
bers and of work toward the goal of 
better conditions and increased 
earnings for all.” 


Textile Students in Demand 


Thomas Nelson, dean of the Tex- 
tile School, North Carolina State 
Colleges, announces that this year 
he has had more requests for textile 
graduates than ever before and 
there are not enough men in the 
present senior ciass to supply all 
these requests. Every year more 
mill executives are taking textile 
graduates into their mills and train- 
ing them for positions of responsi- 
bility, and Mr. Nelson says that in 
his opinion the textile industry of- 
fers a young man more opportuni- 
ties for advancement than any other 
industry in the South. 


Franz E. Plummer, of Selma, Ala., 
a senior in the Textile School at 
State College, will deliver the vale- 
dictory address at the commence- 
ment exercises next week. Mr. 

The students’ medal, awarded an- 
nually by the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, has been 
won by Mr. Plummer. The medal is 
presented to the textile student 
showing the greatest proficiency in 
his work. Presentation of this medal 
will be made during commencement. 

After graduation Mr. Plummer 
will go to Lynchburg, Va., where he 
has accepted a position in the cost 
department of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corporation, 


— DEPENDENCE -- 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 

LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 

“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 


face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 


“AKRON”—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 


brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box No. 241 111-11th Street 
Greenville, S. C. Opelika, Ala. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Bradley Stencil Machines insti 
Cut  In., in., 1% In., and Ol! Stencil! Board 
1% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTHRCHANGHABLE Stencil! ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradile 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil 
MODELS 
Mark Your ea Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 
radley 
MODEL J Write for Samples 
Lines—Any Length! 106 Beekman St. New York 


xt 1. Lo k t. 
SPRACO with 
production. 


Painting ) sored when paint 


This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 
60 High Street Boston, Mass. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


-WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghal (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Franciseo 


Amory. Browne # Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth S., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Bullding New England office: Middleton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Milis: 

Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co. 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Milis Mill No. 2, Woodruff, &S. C.., 
Wabena Mills, Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvilis, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 


Spartanbere, 8. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
den, 8. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 


Cotton Goods 


- 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets were stronger as a result of the 
higher cotton prices during the 
week and higher prices were named 


.on many lines, The volume of busi- 


ness was moderately large. Mills as 
a whole are well sold through June 
and July and many of them are well 
under order until the fall. 

The advance in prices were noted 
on narrow print cloths, 
cottons, heavy colored goods, flan- 
nels, ginghams and chambrays and 
others. Production continued large, 
but orders are well in excess of out- 
put and stocks are small. 

Percale business was held to small 
volume because printers were not 
willing to sell large lots at present 
prices as advances are expected this 
week. Sheets and pillow cases sold 
fairly well, bedspreads were active, 
cotton duck business was larger al 
prices 1 to 2 cents higher. 

Sales of finished goods were only 
moderately large as the new prices 
were put into effect, but a large 
business was done before the ad- 
vance was made. A great many odd 
lots of goods were cleaned up in the 
wash goods lines and a much betier 
business in these goods is expected 
soon. 

An interesting feature of the print 
cloth situation is that the staple 
wide numbers are well sold ahead 
and that it is estimated that stocks 
available are in excess of a 
week's production. The same condi- 
lion is apparent in some of the 
sheetings used by the bag trade. 
Drills are also well sold ahead. Goods 
that are used for printing and con- 
verting are generally better sold 
those that are made up for whole- 
sale distribution. 

Considerable activity was reported 
in the print cloth section. where 
spots and quick deliveries of severa! 
constructions were bought, further 
accentuating the limited quantities 
which are available. Sales of primi 
cloths on Thursday were especially 
large. Sheetings sold in. scattered 
lots, with nothing outstanding, Sev- 
eral mills put up prices on wide 
drills and also osnaburgs. A few 
second hand lots of a few styles 
were found at under regular quota- 
lions. 

It was estimated thal printers and 
bleachers took upward of two mil- 
iion yards. A good many 64x60s sold 
at 7%ec for nearby and 68x72s for 
this month and quick at 8%c. Earlier 
72x76s brought 9%c, and later de- 
mands for July and August could 
not be filled for less than 9%e. A 
fair amount of 80 squares brought 
1O%e for quick and 820-yard 5c. A 
good many nearby 27-inch 64x60s 
sold al 5%e, contracts in September 


bleached’ 


held for 5%c, and 28-inch advanced 
to 

Sheeting showed further strength 
in a number of styles and, although 
the trade was not active im al! 
centers, there was altogether a fair 
sized business pul through. 

Quick 31-inch, 48x48, 5.00 yard are 
generally held firm at 6% cents, net. 
August delivery sold at one-hal!. 
The situation in the 6.15s was firm 
and practically unchanged. Sales 
of quick 36-inch, 48x40, 5.50 yard a! 
6 cents, net, which continued to be 
the firm market. There had also 
been some good forward business in 
this style at even money. 

The market on 40-inch, 5.00 yari 
was heard at 6% net for contrac'!. 
and some ask three-quarters; 40- 
inch, 3.60 yard quoted at 9% net; 40- 
inch, 3.75 yard at 8% net, and repor'! 
that three-eighths had been paid fo: 
nearby of certain make; 40-inch, 4.25 
yard at 7% to one-half; 37-inch, 3.50 
yard sold at 8% net for Augus!- 
September; 36-inch, 3.00 yard quoted 
at 10 net for nearby, and reports o! 
one-quarter less for contract again 
heard. 

There were rumors of very heav, 
business having been done on 64x48- 
earded warp rayon and cotton mix- 
tures at 15%c, the cloth made wit) 
a domestic fiber. In other quarters 
a sub-count of the 64x48s was re- 
ported sold at i6c, made with com)b- 
eb warps. One or two large opera- 
tors were said to be the buyers. 


Plain voiles have held quiet bu! 
contracts have been placed for rayo1 
decorated constructions. These ar: 
intended for dress goods. Substan- 
tial sales of two by one combed 
broadcloths were quietly placed fo: 
one of the choicer makes. A num. 
ber have also taken smaller quan- 
tities of single 144x76s. 

There has been more interest i) 
the low-count carded reverse strip: 
warp sateens, and prices on thes: 
goods are up one-quarter of a cen! 
Several thousand pieces of the 88x45. 
quick, sold at 8% cents. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. 54, 


Print cloths, 28-1n., 64x60s. 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 
Gray g'ds., 38%-in., 64x64s. 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 8). 
Gray goods, 39-in., S0x80s.. 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard .. 10% 
Brown sh'tgs., 4-yd., 56x60 85, 
Brown sheelings, stand..... 11% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in.,.... 
Kid finished cambrics..... 84a 9 
Dress ginghams .......... 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. An upward Southern Two-ply Skeins. 

‘vend in cotton yarn prices was not- 

10s 27 
ed throughout the week, the higher 2s | 
orices following the advances in the 14s 28728 
price of raw cotton. The advances 
applied to practically all yarns 24s $2 a 
throughout the list. Buyers showed | 
considerably more interest as quo- 40s* 
tations began to rise and inquiry 40st 45%a46% 


was much better than during the Southern Two-ply Warps. 


Rs 26\%a 
previous week. The resultant busi- j9, 
ness however was only moderate. In = au a 
-ome Instances buyers were willing 
‘o meet the higher prices for fairly 18s 29%%a 
arge quantities, but as a whole | 
they Stuck rather closely to their 26s 34a 
atti 30s 36% a37 
hand to mouth attitude. | 
Spinners continued very firm im 4st 42 


heir price ideas and the majority 
of them continuel to refuse business 
offered under their quoted prices. 


*Ordinary. tHigh grade. 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery. 


(yn carded yarns, inquiry was fairly -.---26%a 

general throughout the week. A ja. a 
sreat many yarn consumers con- Ms 27 4a 
inued t express the opinion that 4g, 
present yarn prices are not war- 2s | el = a 
ranted by the advance in cotton. 


spinners, on the other hand stated 2s _. a 
nitely to accept yarn prices based 30s§ _. 
on 45 cent cotton, especially in view 4» 
of the fact that suitable cotton is  +poubled carded. §Tying-in. 
costing spinners 18 and 18 cents a Southern Single Skeins. 
pound. 4s-8s ae 
10s 26%a 
After the middle of the week, 12s 27a 
combed yarns became much more 
active and very substantial sales * 
were reported at higher prices. The 
advances ranged from i cent on ©... a 
some of the coarse numbers to 5 oa ~------ ~----- ia%n 
cents a pound on some of the finer Southern Single Warps. 
counts. Many consumers are known 
'o be in need of further supplies and 10s 27 a 
and larger buying is expected to de- 
velop this week. Some buyers who iss _.29%ea 
have been delaying placing orders - --- 
bought last week at prices consider- 3; 
ably higher prices than they would 45 --. 
have paid several weeks ago. Southern pf oe aoe Peeler 
Figures compiled by the Gaston 
County Textile Association show 30s 049 
‘hat the members of that group dur- 
ing the first third of the year sold 55 a56 
more than half as much yarn as was ate 
sold in the entire year, 1926. The | 
association report indicates that adl 


Southern Two-ply Hard Twist Combed 


sales in the first quarter ran 6,500,- Peeler Weaving Yarns. 


‘0 pounds above the first quarter  8s-12s 
of last year. The May sales figures ‘Site 
have not been compiled, but inform- 36s 50 
ed sources say the additional busi- -~-~---=--- 


ness booked by the spinners last 6344065 
month was sufficient to take them “70s 


out of the market for at least three sas Two-ply Mercerized 6h 
months and in several of the larger 20s 
organizations, it is stated, every atl 
snindle has been provided with work 50s ----16 a79 
that will maintain the present rate 
of operation well into next fall. 80s 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. : 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street. Charlotte, WN. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch 


St. Louis Chicago Baltimore 


San Francisco Philadelphia 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


Knotters 

Warp Tying Machines 
Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
Speed Warpers 


COLORED COTTON YARNS 


‘ 


4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery and warp twist, direct and sulphur | 
colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white | 
twists, etc.. | 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
manufactured by 


Lavonia Manufacturing Co. | 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. L 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that al! 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 
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Bargain in Machinery 
If Bought Promptly 
i--_two eylinder 7x5 Lowell 
Slasher—8 beams, Hyalt roll- 
er bearings. 
i6—Fales & Jenks Spinning 
frames, 192 spindles each, 2% 
inch gauge, 1% and 1% inch 
rings. 
4—Whitin Spinning frames, box 
heads, 192 spindles each, 2% 
inch gauge, 1%-inch rings. 
All this machinery now rulh- 
ning, may be seen in operation in 
uur mill at Ramseur, N. C. It is 
to be replaced in July with new 
machinery of different specifica- 
Lions. 
Write, call or come to see us 
juick. Columbia Manuafeturing 
Company, Ramseur, N. C. 


Position Wanted 

Young married man with execu- 
tive ability desires textile connec- 
tion. Five years mill office ex- 
perience. Now employed but 
wishes to connect with organiza- 
tion offering opportunity for fur- 
ther advancement. Satisfactory 
references furnished. Address G. 
care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Machinery for Sale 

10 Crompton & Knowles 72” wide 
Jacquard, 1,304 hooks. 

20 Crompton & Knowles 82” wide 
Jacquard, 1,304 hooks. 

1 Crompton Loom, 72”, no Jac- 
quard. 

2 Altemus Bobbin Winders 
(‘Skein to Bobbin), 30 spindles. 

1 Sizing Machine, Plate type (5 
cans). 

{ Sizing Machine, Spraying type. 

1 Friction Calender, 1 Paper and 
2 steel rollers, 64 inch. 

{1 Moire Calender, 2 steel rolls, 
gas equipment, 40 inch. 

1 Alftemus Cop Winder, 48 spin- 
dies, skein to cop. 

2 Altemus Cop Winders, 28 spin- 
dies, skein to cop. 

2 Altemus Cop Winders, 30 spin- 
dles. 


Winder, skein to bobbin, 60 
spindles. 

2 Silk Spooting Frames, 60 spin- 

dies. 

2 Polishing machines (Luther). 

1 80-spindle (3 rolls for machine 
novelty). 

2 Cotton reel, 

1 Sewing Machine (Comley). 

4 Sewing Machines (Davis). 
Write for further information. 
MORRELL MILLS, INC. 
doth and Wyalusing Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


For Sale 

70 Section Beams, 24/1 carded, 

505 ends, 12,000 yards, 21,000 Ibs. 
204 Ball Warps, 24/1 carded, 505 
ends, 6,000 yards, 30,600 Ibs. 

i69 Ball Warps, 28/1 carded, 480 
ends, 6,300 yards, 21,716 lbs. 

°58 Ball Warps, 28/1 carded, 378 
ends, 9,000 yards, 73,280 Ibs. 

60 Ball Warps, 28/1 carded, 378 
ends, 6,000 yards, 5,790 lbs. 
This lot is all im first-class con- 

dition and samples and a low 
price will be sent to anyone in- 
terested. Address “Yarns, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


General manager for 2,000 spindle 
varn mill making 8s ply varn. 
who can take $6,000.00 stock in 
lant. Good proposition for the 
right. man. Address “Opportuni- 
ty," care Southern Textile Bulle- 
in. 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 


Gill Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Doffing Cars Trucks Mill Boxes, Baskets 
Barrels Waste Hampers Shipping Boxes 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. - Bridgeport, Pa. 
Offices in the principal Cities and in Canada 


Celoron products are Manufactured and Sold by the Celoron Co., 
a separate Division of the Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Roving Cans 


Information Wanted. 


Mrs. Lucy Garnder, age 39 years, 
height 5 ft. 10 in. weight 140 
pounds, Dark Brown hair, gray 
eves, eczema on her face and nose 
and scar behind her left ear. Has 
had a felon on her left fore finger. 
Is a textile worker, frame hand or 
spinner. Disappeared from her 
home last June. Any one know- 
ing her whereabouts please noti- 
fy her father and mother, and it 
will be greatly appreciated, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. F. Bivens, 105 Everett 
Buriineton, N. C, 


Wanted 


One lone chain beamer and one 
Drawing-in machine man. Com- 
municate at once with Geo. R. 
Murphy, superintendent, Ashe- 
ville Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C, 


: Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
| Water Power Equipment 
Rolls Wood. Metal, Rubber 


| RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


New and Little Used Machinery 


Large Size Kitson Automatic 

Hopper. 

Howard & Bullough Vertical 
Opener with Screen Section. 

3 Kitson Waste Cleaners with 
24” Automatic Hoppers. 

{1 Murray Cleaner, Ball Bearing. 

300 30" E Model Draper Looms, 
Lacy Top. 

200 32” FE Model Draper Looms. 
300 36" FE Model Draper Looms. 
Motor Drive. Lacy Top. 

300 42” EF Model Draper Looms, 
Motor Drive. 

20 42” C. & K. Dress Goods 
Looms, 20 Harness Dobhbies. 

30 60° Model P Draper Looms, 20 
Harness Dobbies. 

Barber - Colman Drawing - in 
Machine. 

2 Morton Beam Dyeing Ma- 
chines with 24 Beams. 

3 Curtis & Marble New Type 
Inspecting Machine, 40”, 42”. 
56” Cloth. 

5 No. 50 Universal Tube and 
Cone Winders. 

19 Fales & Jenks Spinning 
Frames, Tape Drive, 3%” 
guage, 1%" ring, New. 

All of the above machinery in 

A-1 condifion at exceptionally 

low price for quick sale. 


—— 


Address: 
Textile Machinery Exchange 
Box 1355 Charlotte, N. C. 


“shy, . 
Y | Ym HAT TANOOG 


Dixte Mercerized Yarns 
give you 


Certified Satisfaction 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Spinners and Processors 


~ 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


34 
Diamond 
| | 
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Tying-in Machine Operator 
Wanted 
Barber-Colman Machine. Must be 
ible to keep up machine in first- 


class order. None others need 
apply. All white work; pay $20 


per week. Address B. C. M., 
southern Textile Builetin. 


sare 


with 
office experrence wants position, 
Will consider anything in clerical 
work in a mill office. Address 
‘“lerical,” eare of Southern Tex- 
(je Bulletin. 


Young man six years mill 


Moccasin Bushings 


ore 

GUARANTEED 

To Stop 
Loose Putte 

TROUBLES 

THIS 

‘Ss THE ENO OF A 

WHITE PONE 


PLACES IW THE 
BUSHING WALL 


OIL FROM THE 
Fu TERS THROVOH THe 

CAPILLARY AND FORMS A 

FILM ON THE GEARINGS INNER ~2U0FA CE 


MOCCAS/N BUSHING CO. 
Chatten ooga Tenn 


JA Oi. Here 
| Twice A 


RESIST. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist Manufacturing Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 
“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariatte, N. C. 


KMPLOYMENT BUREAU) 


The fee for joining our employment, bureau for three months is $2.00 
which ‘will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membership we send the applicant nolices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


nients for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any emp.oyment bureau 
connected with the Seuthern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Now employed as second-hand in cloth 


room in mill having a weekly produc- 
tion of about 200,000 pounds. Familiar 


with ducks, monarch enameling ducks, 
sail ducks, shoe ducks, laundry ducks, 
and harvester ducks. Good manager of 
help. Age 45, married and have eight 
in family. Have three to work in mill. 
Can give good references. No. 5156. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning. Experienced on spinning. 
Good references. No. 5156. 


WANT position as overseer of weave 
room. Experienced. 33 years of age. 
Good references. No. 5157. 

as superintendent, or 

carder, or spinner. Long practical ex~ 

perience combined with textile educa- 

tion. References No. 5158 


WANT position 


WANT poistion as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on cord weaving and plain 
weaving. Good references. No. 5159. 


WANT position as second hand of carding 
or overseer of carding. Employed at 
present but can change on short notice. 
Good reference. No. 5160. 


WANT position as second hand of spin- 
ning, or spooling and warping in 20.000 
tu 100,000 spindle mill ,or overseer of 
spinning in small mill of 10,000 to 50, - 
000 spindles: Will consider position in 
either yarn or weave mill Experienced. 
29 years of age and married. Can fur- 
nish good references. No. 5161. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill. or overseer of carding. Could 
change on reasonable notice. Refer- 
ences. No. 65162. 


WANT position as overseer of fancy 
weave room. § years experience as 
overseer on all fancies. Can furnish A-1 
references. Desire salary of $7.00 a day 
or more. No. 65163. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Have been on present job for 15 years. 
Can furnish good references. No. 5164. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on tire cords, combed and 
carded yarns. Good references. No. 5160. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer of carding. Experienced. Can 
furnish the best of references. No. 5166. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent. Expert on cot- 
ton carding, spinning or winding. I. C. 58. 
graduate. Could straighten out a plant 
that is run down. Sixteen and one-half 
years on last position. Good references. 
No. 5167. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Ex- 
perienced. Married and have family. 
Can furnish good references. No. 6168. 

WANT position as second hand in spin- 
ning. Experienced. Can give good 
references. No. 5169. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 14 years experience, with 6 
years on present job. Can furnish good 
references. No. 5170. 

WANT position as superintendent. as- 

sistant superintendent, or overseer of 


carding and spinning. Good references. 
No. 6171. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Experienced. 
Have been overseer for twelve years. 
Can furnish good references. No. 5173. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre- 
fer fancy weaving mill in Piedmont Sec- 
tion of N. C. or 8. C. Would consider 
other location. Employed at present but 
desire change. Good references. No. 
5174. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
Have had ten years experience as over- 
seer on white and colored work 40 
years of age, married and strictly sober. 
Can give good references No. 5175. 


WANT position as second hand or over- 


seer of carding in small mill Have 
had 28 years experience as fixer and 
second hand. Married Strictly sober 


and reliable. No. 5176. 


WANT position in either silk or fine cot- 
ton mill as superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, designer or overseer of 
weaving. Have becn and 
designer 25 yars: 7 South 
and 18 years in England on fine 
fancy cotton Silk goods and all 
kinds of (700d references. 
No. 65177. 


boss Weave! 
years in the 
New 
and 
novelties. 


W ANT position as overseer of weaviny 
Experienced. 


Prefer place in North 
Carolina or South Carolina. (Can give 
god references. No. 5178 

WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, Or overseer of carding in 
large milill. Experienced. Can furnish 


god references. No. 5179. 

WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Experienced. Can 
give good references No. 5180 


WANT _ position as 
overseer of weaving. 
No. 5181. : 


superintendent or 
Good references. 


WANT position as overseer 
weaving. Have overseer 7 
on one job. Three and one-haf vears 


experience on rayon. Good references 
No, 5182. 


of jacquard 


been 7 years 


WANT position as overseer 


of carding. 


Ten years experience as overseer in 
carding. 36 years of age. Can furnish 
A-l references as to character 


and 


ability. No. 5183. 


WANT position as overseer of “weaving. 
Four years experience on rayon: 15 
years experience on ‘ancy work. Good 
references. No. 5184. 


WANT position as assistant designer in 
fancy mill, or warping and winding. 
Would also consider carding. Can fur- 
nish good references. No. 5186. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Good references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
ty-4 or designer. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
or designer. Experienced on all kinds 


of plain and fancy weaves, including 
jacquards. Ten years experience as 
overseer. 37 years of age and have 
family References. No. 5190. 


WANT position as 
master mechanic. Several years ex- 
perience on both steam and electric 
power. Can handle machine shop in 


first class manner. Good references. 
5191. 


chief engineer or 


WANT position as superintendent of varn 
mill or overseer of carding or spinning 
in large mill. Employed at present but 


desire to change. References. No. 
5192. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
or night superintendent. Experienced 
on combed yarns. Good references. No 
5193. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Experienced in both white and 
colored goods. Can furnish best of 
references. Good references. No. 5195. 


WANT position as overseer of «pinning. 
Twelve years experience Have run 
numbers from 4s to 40s. Married and 
have family. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. No. 5196. 
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NEW YORK TO 
PARIS 


without a skip in the 
motor was Captain 
Lindbergh’s _wonderful 
achievement. 


To go for months 
without a slip on greasy 
floors is the accomplish- 
ment of hundreds of 
mills where 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


is used for cleaning the 
floors. 


Ask your supply man 
for “WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO... Sole Moufre 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


WELL ORILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


>YONOR PUMP 4 WELL Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


ine. 


Kenilworth Inn 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Special Weekly Rates 


Spend your spring vaca- 
tion with the wild flow- 
ers of the Smoky Moun- 
tains. 


The famous Kenilworth Inn 
offers you a special weekly 
rafe for your family—which 


includes a marvelous program 
of entertainment. 
Listen in on WWNC any 
evening 
AMERICAN PLAN with meals 
Single Room-—hot & cold water 


$42.00 Up 


80 
Single —Private Bath 
60 


Double 
Double & Single ” 7 


Delightful, dignified surroundings 


Further information upon request. 


ROSCOE A. MARVEL 
MANAGER 
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Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 


Aibone— | 
The Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 


‘AQ. 
Architects and Mili Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Spooiers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. C. Bnutwistie Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— — 
Eelipse Textile Devices Co., inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Saiers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baling 
Denning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
w. T. Lane & Bros. s 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
haben & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beam Heade— 
T. Butwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 

Beams (All Steel)— 
T. <. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Lo. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Willlam Sellers & Cv, ine. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)-— 
Charies Bond Company 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beit Conveyors (Spiral and Weven)— 
Wickwire Spence: Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Mlexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Beit Tighteners— 
Charies Bond Cunipany 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Charilette Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt 
Charlies Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Bicarbonate et Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacherles— 
Joseph Bancroft * Sons Co. 
ching Chemicals 
The & Hassiacher Chemical 
0. 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arneld, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Bosseon & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Sonneborr Sons. Inc. 
Tnited Chemical Products Ce 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Boxes— 


Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Biower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Minerei— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calenders— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ime. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivee— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicais— 
J. B. FPord Co. 
Hart Products 
Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Cleaning Agente— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combse— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Beamers, Wa rs, Slashers)— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co 
Commission Merchantse— 


Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 


Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machinee— 
American Moistening Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Soneco Producte Co 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers Co., Inc. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Controllers, Electric— 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wlison. 


Cetton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
rometon & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. Butwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotten Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Cotton Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 


Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, A S. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Oyestuffs and Chemicais— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Works— 
ankiin Process Co. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Bllectric Co. 
Wetinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tink-Belt (n 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric 4 Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
Charles Fond Company 
General Plectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Co. 
General Hlectric Co. 
Westinghouse Miectric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Engineers (Mill)— 
——Bee Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Olli, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 


Extractorse— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Ce. 
Finishing Compeunds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Finishing Machiner 
——Bee D 


Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fiuted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Fiyer Pressers and Overhauterse— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Fiyere— 
co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder eldon Dyéing Machine Divi. 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
. S&S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexibie)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bare— 
Scriver Iron Works 
Thomas Grate Bar . 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & 
Gudgeon 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Hand Knotters-— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
(Shaft)— 
arles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddles and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
'. Wateon Mfe Ge 
Hiah Speed Warpers— 
Barber-Colman (Co. 
Hooper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Hoslery Dyeing Machines— 
ker Machine & Foundry Co. 


ing, Bleaching and 
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Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controliers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
tHydro-Extractore— 
olhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Co 
Hydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insulation— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricantse— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K nottere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
S. Draper 
Leather Packingse— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickere— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
B. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather 
Charles Bond 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Badward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. L. Warp Stop — Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
Pdward R. Ladew Co 
Loom Reeas— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Bond Company 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

N. ¥. @ N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Lug Strape— 

rles Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 

BE. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangiles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagra 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Nickel Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 

B. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General BDlectric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 

——Ree Arcmitects. 
Mill Lightin 
See ectric Lighting. 
MII Starches— 

The Arabo! Manufacturing Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Halli & 
United Cheimica! Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charies Bond Cutpany. 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co 
Garland Mfg. Cu. 
E. H. Jacobs Mi Co. 
Textile Mill Sup y Cu. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill Trucke— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Mill White— 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Blectric Co 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolt, Jacques & Co 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Serymeser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Overseaming and Overedging Machinese— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co: 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Gitldden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Siggers 


Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Stee! Co. 
Perforated Metalse— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Garland Mig. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco- Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co.. Inc. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
engage Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittinge— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevatorse— 
Link-Belt Co 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pinboarde— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn 
Porcelain Guides and Parte— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast lron)— 
Charles Bond y 
William Sellers & Co., 
Pumps (Boller 4 Centritugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers M 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Pastwood. Benj. Co. 
Universal Windi Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


, Ine. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon Oiis— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Travelers— 
Traveler Co. 
onal Ring Traveler Co. 
Vicon Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolie— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & er Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
itin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rotis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn 
Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Roving Cans— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Foving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Sheps. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Saddies— 
A em Lubricating Saddle Co. 
a 
International Salt Co. 
Sanitary 
Vogel, Joseph Co 
Sanitary Fountaine— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
Scaies— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Bosson & Lane 


Scrubbing and Cleanin ng Powdere— 
The Denison Mfe. . 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agentse— 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
ory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
W. HL. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
afting, Mangers, .. 
——Slee Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shafting— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Shell Stitch ‘Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Shuttlee— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
L. 8. Watson Mfe. Co. 
J. H. Williams, Co. The 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Asiam, inc. 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
BE. | DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Machinery— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
haries B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Inc. 
Stein, Hall & 
United Ghemionl Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Cv. 
Sizing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John FP. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 
Charlies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 
BRaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Foard Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolle 
L. Sonneborn An Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica. 


Inc. 


Co. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
“= Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chemical Co. 
nited Chemical Corporati 
Jacques Wolf & Co = ag 
Solozone— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica) 


0. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
Spindle Repalirerse— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Frame Top Rolle— 


Saco well Shops 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Weed)— 
Washburn. 


Spinning Ringe— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
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Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spools— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Vana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
BSpoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 

Foster Machine Co. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Starch— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Stencil Machinee— 

A. J radliey Mfg. Co. 

Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Stripper Carde— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Sulphur Deying Machines— 


lauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Tanks— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Tape— 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co.s. 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Dryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Textile Machinery Specilaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 

Thermometers— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co.s. 

Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Belts— 
Charles Bond Company. 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Kdward R. ew Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Toilete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ‘‘o. 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Sif 9s 
Whitinsville Sginning Ring Co. 
Twisting Mac’.inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Le well Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Underwear Machines— 
Verrow Machine Co. 
Varnishes— 
The Gildden Co 
’/entilating Apparatus— 
A~erican Moistening Co. 
Pa.«s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman <o. 
Vencilating Fane— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warperse— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
Crompton & Know'es Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
EPastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 
Beconomy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfe. Co 
Rosson & Lane 
General Dvestuff Corp. 


Hart Products Curp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co 
Seydel Chemica! Co. 
Seydel-Woolle, Co 
L. Sonneborn Sens, 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Cu 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guardse— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

W renches— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. ©. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarne— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotten)— 
Acme Sales Co. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Yarns (Mercerized) 

Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 

Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


ALL STEEL 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Specify 
**UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 

These Products are the Reliable Increased 

Standards of Uniformity De- Production-- 

manded by the Leading Textile Increased 


Mills. Quality-- 
1-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from 
Driver 1100 r. p.m. ; Driven 203 r. p.m., 15 inch centers. 
Dyestuffs Softeners 


Many cotton mills are enjoying increas- sible and makes a neat. clean mill. By 


| production and better yarns through eliminating unsightly and inefficient line 
. the use of Morse Silent Chain Drives. chafts and belting. lichti iti 
| S g, lighting conditions 
Sizes Oils Chemicals Their sustained efficiency of 98.6% and are materially improved. 
the dependable Rocker-Joint action 
makes this possible. Let a Morse Transmission Engineer 


Adaptability to short centers makes show you how Morse Drives can serve 


Unitep CHEemicaL PRODUCTS | the ners oe 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORPORATION Birmingham, Ala Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Huffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. 3an Francisco, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn *. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
lmporters, Exporters and Manufacturers Charlotte, N. C New York. N. ¥ 


Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. 


DRIVES 
Southern Offices mol - 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
OST 1364 


Starch 


LANE | 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


Consider the economy of the Lane 
Canvas Truck, adapted as it is to with- 


stand many years of service—because 


and these Stars have a meaning | of the quality, strength and durability, 
—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 


Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. - which are built into it from the start. 
Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling | 

Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 

have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY W . P. Lane & Brothers 
17 Battery Place New York City 
Corn Products Sales Co. one eetineaems Products Sales Co. Originators and Manufacturers of 
47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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RAYON MACHINERY 


| Aor 
Winding Rayon 


Fine Mercerized 


Yarn 


Sipp 
Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. 4. 


Makers 
Also 


Silk and Rayon 
Warpers 


ARTIFICIAL SILK WARP SIZING MACHINES, used by leading manufacurers and recommended by 


manufacturers of artificial silk, manufactured by CHAS. B. JOHNSON, Paterson, N. J. 


SLAUGHTER 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 


1016 Johnston Building 


Southern Agent 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Dye or Starch Kettles 
Cast Iron Mixing Kettles 


Any Size Required 


Cast with 5% inch thick walls, % inch thick bottom. 


Special quick opening outlet valves. Clockwise and counter clockwise 
agitators. Steam coils. Copper lined if required. 
Furnished with belt or motor drive. 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LEATHER BELTING 


The Complete Line of CHARLOTTE BELT 
is eut from the QUALITY area of the hide, 
eliminating excessive stretch and power loss 
due to slippage. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


302 E. 6th Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 
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